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Woruigias Sheil ond Labor 


ROTESTANTS would do well to read with care 
the speech delivered to the C.I.O. convention in 
Chicago by the Rt. Rev. Bernard J. Sheil, Auxil- 
iary Bishop of the Catholic Archdiocese of Chicago. 
His address revealed an unusual understanding of the 
aspirations of America’s workers. The important issue 
here is not the fact that the Bishop spoke for labor— 
many Protestants have done the same—but that at a 
time of crisis, when to be specific and partisan (in the 
correct sense of that term) was to be attacked, he 
indicated the concrete directions labor ought to take. 
He defended altering upward the Little Steel Formula. 
He supported an annual living wage. He named one 
‘by one the planks in a progressive labor platform. His 
clear message to an audience of organized workers 
rebukes all of us in the clergy who too often succumb 
to the occupational hazard of issuing general blessings 
without letting men know precisely where we stand. 
There is no copyright on the program of labor. 
All church people can study it and support it where 
it agrees with their own thinking. If we support more 
of the careful program-making of labor, labor may in 
turn support more of the program of the church. The 
above salute to Monsignor Sheil is not for one moment 
a nihil obstat for his past anti-Soviet statements or 
for his implied support for ideas of a corporative state, 
but it is a firm recognition of a churchman’s realization 
that the purposes of religion and the aims of organized 
labor have much in common. 


Editerial Written in Time of War 


f \ HREE men in uniform contribute to this issue. 
Each writer indicates the close alliance between 
authentic spiritual values and the unpleasant 

business of winning a struggle with arms. All three 

assume the impossibility of maintaining religious pos- 
sessions unless the world is cleansed of Fascism “root 
and branch,” to use the unmistakable language of 

Malachi. These articles help drive home the fact that 

in this war an army is far more than a Gargantuan 

death-dealing machine. An army supported by a free 
people is a human organization altering the minds of 
its members, releasing whole nations from tyranny, 
bringing food and medical aid to desperate men and 
women. 

To be sure, an army can betray these ends, as 


Mr. Churchill’s tragic error in judgment with regard to - 


Greece makes all too clear at this hour. The important 
matter, however, is for the peoples of the United 
Nations, especially ourselves, to accept the fact that 
without armies equipped and trained to the full power 
of their officers, no victory worth the naming can be 
established. Professor Kohn’s brilliant article in this 
issue also supports this thesis. An army of the people 


is a surgeon’s scalpel used to save the life of nations 
suffering under threat of death. 

It is essential, with the war far from won and with 
casualty lists growing longer, that we surrender to none 
of the tempting suggestions of pseudospiritual advisers 
who recommend a sharper cleavage between religious 
and temporal affairs. The mass charnel houses in 
Poland and the communal graves of women and chil- 
dren in Russia are mute evidence that any hope of 
human dignity and moral recovery’rests upon the com- 
pletion of this struggle beyond all shadow of doubt. 
Religion is not a home-front matter alone. Its future 
as a transaction of meaning for mankind depends upon 
our knowledge that it also exists in every foxhole and 
crow’s-nest and pilot’s cockpit where the cause of a 
free world is being defended. 


“Can Thy Heart Endure?” 


IKE many other Unitarians, we found time to 
Le up a list of New Year’s resolutions for 1945. 

A few of them represented well-thumbed para- 
graphs from last year’s resolutions, some of which had 
been kept pretty decently, along with an obstinate 
combination of resolutions that had collapsed badly in 
the spring thaws. One of them has come up for recon- 
ditioning: Attend a satisfying church service once a 
week, preferably a service of our own household of 
faith; but season this program well with occasional 
attendance at Jewish, Roman Catholic and other 
Protestant services for reasons of humility and com- 
radeship. 

“Going to church” is one of those resolutions we so 
witlessly tabulate under electives, and then forget to 
follow through. To remind ourselves, we have decided 
it is a good idea to jot down a seldom employed text 
from the twenty-second chapter of Ezekiel: “Can thy 
heart endure, or can thy hands be strong, in the days 
that I shall deal with thee?” These months are not 


- going to be easy to take, for the majority of us. The 


news from the War and Navy departments is going to 
be very hard to bear. We can predict a slow rate of 
progress in persuading millions of good but unimagina- 
tive people that their own self-interest (as well as the 
future existence of civilization) calls for crawling out 
of their caves of prejudice and greed. 

These words on behalf of churchgoing as a regular 
habit may perchance reach some of our Unitarians 
and others who seldom cross the threshold of a meeting- 
house. Throughout America our churches are fortify- 
ing the hearts and minds of thousands, week after 
week. No men strive more diligently to make their 
sermons and services meet the profound needs of 
modern men and women than do our Unitarian minis- 
ters. This we know from visits to scores of our churches 
during recent years. ° S.H.F. 
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WHAT WILL BE DONE WITH GERMANY? 


By HANS KOHN 


The Christian Register is honored to publish this month 
a portion of Professor Kohn’s Merrick Lecture for 1944, de- 
livered at Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. The 
lecture in its entirety, with others delivered in the same 
series, will be published in March by the Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, under the title, “The Postwar World.” The attention 
of our readers is called to the review of Professor Kohn’s 
new book, “The Idea of Nationalism,’ on page 22 of this 
issue. 


HE responsibility for Germany’s resumption of 

World War I after a long armistice, well used for 

Germany’s advantage, rests primarily upon the 
Germans—upon the German people, not upon Hitler 
alone. Although in March, 1933, only a small majority 
of Germans voted for Hitler government, this majority 
was well organized, united and had clear-cut aims— 
those of war and conquest. The minority was dis- 
organized and often sympathized with the majority’s 
goals although it distrusted its methods. As soon, how- 
ever, as the Hitler government showed its strength, it 
united behind itself the overwhelming majority of the 
Germans. As Konrad Heiden puts it, the fabulous 
successes of Hitler impressed thousands and millions of 
people all over the country in April, 1933, so much that 
they became National Socialists at heart. The National 
Socialists were therefore always victorious; even in the 
opinion of German labor, they seemed right. German 
labor itself had no democratic tradition. “Just as 
the German generals discovered in 1918 that under 
certain circumstances democracy was a stronger state 
form for military purposes and hence could be a means 
of future victories, the German proletariat, trained to 
regard democracy as a means of achieving material 
aims, did not regard it as an ideal in itself.” Willingly 
it accepted National Socialism. “In the long run, only 
those can be coerced who really want to be, and this 
was the secret of Hitler’s successful coercion of the 


AGRE 

German prisoners, arriving in England after the fall of 

Sicily, receive packages of food. One arrogant Afrika 

Korps officer (second from right, foreground) appears to 
feel he deserves better fare. 


-German masses.” No agitation can grow except in a 


well-prepared soil. In 1935 the Catholics and workers 
of the Saar voted, in the freest election possible, almost 
unanimously for National Socialist Germany, for the 
German Reich and its unmistakable program of ex- 
pansion and war. It is astonishing, and on the whole 
to their honor, how many Germans have remained 
faithful to Hitler even when it became apparent that he 
could not fulfill their hopes and dreams. 

Although the responsibility for the resumption of 
World War I rests primarily on the German people, it is 
not entirely or exclusively theirs. A share in the 
responsibility, not by commission but by omission, rests 
on American and British public opinion, not on the 
governments which only reflected as did Hitler the 
prevailing sentiment and wishes of their peoples. 
Instead of remaining united and keeping Germany dis- 
armed, the formerly allied nations viewed one another 
with distrust, dislike and jealousy and tried to disarm 
each other while sympathizing with Germany’s claims. 
Russia, supported by Communist propaganda, sided 
openly with Germany against the Treaty of Versailles, 
against Western capitalism and imperialism and against 
the League of Nations. Germany could easily play one 
nation against the other, harp on their fears and 
prejudices, so that the German leaders became con- 
vinced that the opportunity for the resumption of the 
war was fast approaching. While the Germans marched 
on their road to war, the former allies, from Russia to 
the United States, gave them the green light. 


A Second Opportunity 


The new victory over Germany will present a second 
opportunity for ending the German threat. The hope 
for the emergence of a liberal Germany will not be 
sufficient this time. There will be infinitely less left of 
any German liberalism in 1945 than even the weak and 
vacillating force of 1918. A liberal Germany as a 
political force must be created; it cannot merely be 
recalled. Intellectual Germany at the end of the 
eighteenth century was liberal, humanitarian and cos- 
mopolitan. It abhorred Prussia and never dreamt of 
German unity and power. But liberal Germany has, to 
use the words of Ernest Jaeckh, never exercised any 
marked influence on the political destinies of the 
country. Since Bismarck, German liberalism as an 
active force has been dead. Even in the Republic there 
was no intellectual counteroffensive from the liberal side 
against the prevailing nationalism; from 1918 on, liber- 
alism was on the defensive. German masses did not 
care for individual liberty; they accepted authority. 
The intellectuals rejected the Western tradition more 
and more as un-German. The National Socialists have 
therein brought a one-hundred-year-old tradition to its 
full and extreme conclusion. ea 

A lasting peace with Germany does not depend upon 


the details of the settlement. They can involve us only 
in endless debate, turning our attention from the essen- 
tial—unity among the victors in their relations with 
Germany and the radical transformation of Germany 
herself. In 1919 it was the great mistake of the United 
States to regard its relations with Germany as different 
from the relations of the other victors with Germany. 
America refused even to join the common peace treaty. 
It did not repudiate any privileges, rights or indemnities 
stipulated at Versailles for its benefit; it only wished to 
separate from its former allies. Its separate treaty of 
peace with Germany on August 25, 1921, was a very 
brief treaty because it simply accepted the Treaty of 
Versailles except for the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. After the first war America entered into 
special relations with Germany. This time Americans 
know that the third German war may start with an 
unexpected attack upon American cities; there is good 
hope that the United Nations will prevent it by con- 
certed and co-operative action toward a defeated 
Germany. Naturally no single nation can wish to 
see its ideas prevail; there must be mutual adjustments 
and concessions in the spirit of discussion and 
democracy. Through such a close collaboration in the 
limited field of control over Germany a climate of 
mutual trust and common interests among the United 
Nations will grow up that will allow their co-operation 
in other fields and in the solution of many problems. 
The new world organization will grow up around the 
concrete immediate task of transforming Germany, for 
on it depends the security and peace of all. The close 
co-operation of Britain, France, Russia and the United 
States is of prime importance. But in the relations with 
Germany those nations who are Germany’s neighbors 
and who in case of a new German war would be its 
first victims should take the lead. To those who have 
to undergo the heaviest sacrifices a decisive vote should 
go. 

These neighbors of Germany must emerge from the 
war relatively stronger than they had been before 
Germany attacked them. The success of Germany’s 
plan to weaken her neighbors biologically and economi- 
cally—so much so that whatever the outcome of the 
war, Germany would be relatively much stronger than 
before in Europe—would be unbearable for mankind’s 
conscience. In the interests of peace and justice the 
reconstruction of Germany’s victims should take pre- 
cedence this time in order that the Germans learn that 
wars do not always pay. Industrial relocation and 
economic reparations, and in some cases territorial 
rectification, must restore the balance. Nothing that 
can be done will wipe out in the minds of Dutch and 
Norwegians, Poles and Serbs, the years of unprece- 
dented suffering and human degradation imposed upon 
them by the Germans. But it would leave an unending 


feeling of bitter resentment and helpless frustration in - 


these weakened peoples if the aggressor should grow 
stronger as a result of the war. 

As a lesson from the events between the two wars 

it has now been generally accepted that complete defeat 

and disarmament are the first conditions for a trans- 

formation of Germany. A complete defeat on their own 

soil, although immensely costly, may persuade the 
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Germans that their basic assumption of the moral 
weakness of democracy and of the decay of the West 
was wrong. Yet the Germans will remember with pride 
that for many years they withstood heroically the 
onslaught of almost the whole world and that victory 
had been almost theirs. Against the strong temptation 
to try it again complete disarmament of all armed forces 
and of the potentiel de guerre must follow defeat; the 
reverence for the uniform must lose its factual basis; the 
industrial setup must be transformed and _ closely 
controlled; and the importation of raw materials 
supervised. 


National Socialism Leaves No Successor 


These precautionary measures will in themselves not 
create a new Germany or cure the German sickness, yet 
the prospects for both are now much more favorable 
than in 1918. National Socialism has revealed the 
depth of the disease and made a radical cure possible 
by eliminating any alternative government. There will 
be this time no German government to continue the 
Reich under a new facade. Created in war, by Prussian 
bayonets and the Prussian schoolteacher, the Reich will 
perish in war by its military power and its ideology. 
“Nach dem Gesetz wonach du angetreten. . .” The wheel 
will have turned a full circle. Bismarck’s work will be 
undone. Karl Barth, the greatest German Protestant 
theologian, emphasized the fundamental problem of 
modern Germany: “I venture to voice the general 
thought with a view to Germany, which I have 
especially at heart; when the German menace is some- 
how completely ended, if at the time a real service is to 
be rendered to the constituent German nations and 
people, then we shall have to dare to understand the 
Germans better than they understand themselves and 
thus nullify the unfortunate work of Bismarck, the 
worst of the nationalistic errors of the nineteenth 
century. The German Reich rests on a misapprehension 
which has worked out ill, not only for other people, but 
above all for Germany itself.” A new decentralized 
Germany can only grow up slowly from the roots. 
It must be organized in the townships and in the local 
self-governments of districts and provinces. The tradi- 
tional diversities and liberties of the various German 
peoples who were hammered into uniformity by Bis- 
marck and Hitler may come into play again. Even 
when at some later time a central government for the 
German federation will emerge, the executive and police 
power should remain with the local authorities, the 
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center being limited to laying down principles for the 
co-ordination of essential services and of economic life. 
The grip of centralized bureaucracy will be broken, and 
its head and foundation, Prussia, will dissolve into its 
component parts. The capital of the new Germany will 
be moved from Berlin to one of the German cities with 
stronger liberal roots in the past. 

To prepare the birth of this new Germany it will not 
be necessary to destroy Junkers or industrialists who 
often are held responsible for German aggressiveness. 
They will be transformed by the general process of 
German reorganization; with the cession of Eastern 
Prussia the basis of Junkerism will be fatally weakened; 
the transfer of western Upper Silesia to Poland and the 
internationalization of the Rhineland and Ruhr will 
undermine the power of the industrialists. National 
Socialism is not the product of certain classes among 
the German people. It is only the latest and passing 
form of a German attitude that is deeply imbedded in 
German traditions and that may reappear in new and 
unpredictable forms. Under various forms the sub- 
stance remains, because it has a mass basis in German 
life. Much more than Junkers and _ industrialists, 
intellectualists, professors and writers could be held 
responsible for the growth of nineteenth-century Ger- 
manism insofar as in such a complex process any single 
group can be singled out. It is impossible to determine 
guilt among the different classes and individuals. For 
this very reason no question of punishment is essential, 
for we cannot punish the Germans. Neither punishment 
nor the meting out of justice is within our competence. 
To do justice to the Germans after the unspeakable 
horrors which they have brought upon everything they 
consider un-German would be far beyond the bounds 
of civilization within which we live. Our task is solely 
to make certain in the common interest of ourselves and 
of the Germans that Germany cannot start a war again, 
for a third German war might burden mankind with 
such unbearable sufferings as to put the continuous 
existence of the German nation itself into doubt.t 


Partition Not Necessary 


For this necessary transformation of Germany her 
partition is in my opinion not necessary. Nothing 
should be inflicted upon the Germans beyond what is 
absolutely necessary to repair the damage done by them 
and to make their resumption of war impossible. Parti- 
tion would not change the German mind nor, of course, 
will the measures themselves suggested here. It took 
a century to create the present German mind; it will 
take a long period to change it. That will demand from 
the United Nations exacting vigilance, constructive 
patience and an understanding that rejects easy illu- 
sions about the Germans and comfortable one-track 
explanations of the causes of war. The Germans became 
the threat to the peace of the world because they 
became convinced that they could win wars. If they 
will become as deeply convinced, over a long period of 


1] am not opposed to trials of war criminals, but I do 
not wish to make them into a scapegoat escape diverting 
thus the attention from the main problem: to transform 
the German people, to make them (not their leaders) repent. 
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time, that by allied unity and vigilance no such attempt 
can succeed, their political ideals and their set of values 
will change. Not so long ago, within the life span of 
Goethe, from 1750 to 1830, spiritual activity in 
Germany in the fields of literature, philosophy and 
music flowered in a rarely surpassed glory. None of 
the great Germans of that period thought of a cen- 
tralized German state and of German power. The 
leading German political scientist at the end of the 
eighteenth century, Johann Stephan Piitter, warned 
“the peace-loving world against the pernicious hour 
of German unity. Woe to the liberty of the Continent,” 
he exclaimed, “when the hundreds of thousands of 
German bayonets should ever obey one ruler.” 
Piitter could not foresee that the realization of this 
threat to the peace of Europe would mean the end 
of the flowering of the German mind. The transforma- 
tion of a federal into a strictly centralized Germany 
brought with it the rapid decline of German spiritual 
life; a change in Germany may rekindle it. 

Whether this transformation will really happen does 
not depend upon the Germans. It is idle to plan their 
re-education. They will change if the circumstances 
force them to change. To re-educate ourselves to an 
understanding of history is the urgent task, for it will 
depend upon America’s and the other United Nations’ 
attitude. On the political maturity of the democracies 
the conditions will be created and vigilantly maintained 
that will transform Germany, incorporate her fully into 


the Western World and avoid the horrors of a third 


German war. 


TO THE CHURCHES 
Of the International Fellowship: 


We hold you in beloved remembrance and upon 
this International Sunday we send you greeting. 

Deep shadow covers all our world, in places it is as 
black as night; yet torches of hope burn in the dark- 
ness, and over the hilltops we can see the beginning of 
the dawn. Vast changes have come upon us. The 
land about us still stretches away and away, mountains 
and plains and edges of the sea. Rivers and oceans 
still divide the land, but they no longer separate men. 
From the very ends of the earth we listen and speak. 
Fight against this unity as we may, we are one. 

In this new world that lies so close about us we of 
our household of free faith are summoned to testify 
with all our might to the supreme worth of unselfish 
service for the good of all, to human brotherhood, to 
trust in God of the hidden Purpose. We are summoned 
anew to cherish above all else the things that are high 
and holy, and which even with our world in ruins will 
forever abide. 

Upon this International Sunday the great family 
of the liberal churches of the world greets each member 
church. We pray that you may succeed in all your 
high endeavors. 


For the Executive Committee, 


Louis C. Cornisu, President 
January 14, 1945 


ENTER THE CULTURED CITIZEN 


By HOWARD B. SELSAM, Director, Jefferson School of Social Science, New York City 


HE people are going to school. In the course of 

the war a great significant movement in adult 

education has developed in America. From coast 
to coast a new kind of school has taken root—a people’s 
university, in theory and practice. Nine such institu- 
tions are now in operation; they arose independently, 
out of the needs of their respective communities. They 
vary in organizational structure, in curriculum, in 
types of student reached. But it is not too early to 
see that they exhibit certain common features and 
represent a distinctly new educational phenomenon. 

Although only one of these is named after Thomas 
Jefferson—the Jefferson School of Social Science in 
New York City—they are all following Jefferson’s 
direction to “educate and inform the whole mass of 
the people” because the people “are the only sure 
reliance for the preservation of our liberty.” Jeffer- 
son’s theory of education characterizes these schools in 
two ways. First, they are attempting to reach “the 
whole mass of the people” and not a chosen and 
limited section—not a section selected by accidents of 
economic status or previous education, but all working 
people. Second, they are not devoted to “self-develop- 
ment,” to “heightened individual awareness,” or to 
similar conceptions which have tended to dominate our 
more traditional adult extension departments of uni- 
versities or of institutes of arts and sciences, but rather 
to the task of making their students more responsible 
and effective functioning members of our democratic 
society. It is not that self-development and self-culture 
are not good things, but that when sought solely for 
and by themselves they are inadequate and even self- 
defeating aims. As the Jefferson School’s prospectus 
states: “These critical times have emphasized the need 
for education as one of the foundation stones for build- 
ing a peaceful world of democratic nations.” 

These new schools are founded on the principle 
that education must be a continuous life process, that 
more is needed than special vocational courses or inci- 
dental “refresher” courses. The war years have made 
a profound impact upon millions of our people. 
fortable ideas, often carefully nourished in the public 
school system and in the press, have broken down. 
New areas of the world have come into our daily life. 
Men have been aroused to the need of new knowledge 
by that vast historical development from Munich to 
Teheran. Single years bring forth as much as normal 
decades. Millions are uprooted; their loved ones are 
in the armed forces; they themselves have changed 
occupations, and, with that, friends and ideas. Large 
bodies of people have become aware that they do not 
know enough, that they need to sink their roots deeper 
into American history and world history, science and 
culture. They seek information and a body of prin- 
ciples that will help them to know what makes the 
wheels go round in economics, politics and world 
affairs, in literature, music and the other arts. Never 
has there been such a feeling of need for new knowledge 
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and new skills. Never has education been seen so 
much as a lifetime need rather than a mere prepara- 
tion for living. 

All this has been happening during the period of 
the greatest organization of labor in American history. 
Not only are there millions more of organized workers 
than ever before, but there is a qualitative difference, 
represented by labor’s political action committees, by 
greater concern with every kind of community problem, 
and by greater interest in education. It is natural, 
therefore, that all these schools should be oriented 
toward the labor movement and more or less integrally 
connected with it. Labor unions are represented on 
the governing boards of all nine schools. The California 
Labor School, which operates centers in both San 
Francisco and Oakland, is sponsored by some 150 
A. F. L. and C. I. O. unions, most of which contribute 
to its support. But it is also supported by business 
leaders, representing important banks and industries 
of the area, and it aims to extend and broaden itself 
so that it can give thoroughgoing community service. 
The percentage of trade union members among the 
students ranges from about 30 per cent in the Jefferson 
School to 80 per cent in the New Jersey Labor School 
in Newark. All the schools give some courses in trade 
unionism and labor problems as well as in history and 
economics, philosophy, literature, music and art. The 
distribution of students in the various departments of 
the Jefferson School is fairly representative and indi- 
cates the breadth and scope of adult educational 
interests: 340 are taking courses in the “World Today” 
and “Postwar World” divisions; 533 in history, mostly 
American; 642 in economics and. politics; 185 in labor 
and trade unionism; 437 in the sciences, including 
psychology and anthropology; 327 are taking courses 
in literature, music and other arts; 215 in art work- 
shops; 234 in writing workshops; 312 in languages; and 
there are 226 children in Saturday morning classes in 
painting, music, dancing and acting. In addition to” 
the courses given at their centers, all these schiils: 
have extension departments which give courses ~ 
trade union halls, neighborhood centers, and for groups 
of people in their homes. 

Something of the importance of these schools and 
their scope can be gathered from their current registra- 
tion and the numbers of courses they offer. The Jeffer- 
son School of Social Science in New York has 4,000 
students this fall in 106 courses. The California Labor 
School has 1,000 students in its two centers and 
over 700 more in extension classes. The Samuel 
Adams School in Boston has 400 students in its opening 
term. The Abraham Lincoln School in Chicago has a 
registration of 825, with 350 more in extension. The 
Philadelphia School of Social Science and Art has an 
enrollment of 586, and is planning extension work in 
such industrial centers as Camden and Chester. The 
Ohio School of Social Sciences in Cleveland, which 
started this fall, has 250 students in its 19 courses. 
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The George Washington Carver School in New York’s 
Harlem has 300 students in the opening term of its 
second year, while the People’s Educational Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles has 950 students in its downtown 
and Hollywood divisions. 

This is a remarkable record, especially considering 
that none of these institutions are more than two 
years old. Their growth gives ample evidence of the 
need and desire of our working adults, housewives, 
professional and business people, for education of a 
forward-looking nature. It is not unlikely that the 
next two years will see the establishment of comparable 
schools in a score of new cities. Detroit, Baltimore, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
Seattle, and many other large cities could well set up 
such schools with the support of the unions and pro- 
gressive citizens of the middle class. It is doubtful 
whether our colleges, public or private, can fulfill the 
need for such education. A movement in this direction 
is under way in New York and other cities and it needs 
and deserves support and encouragement. But these 
traditional institutions have certain handicaps to over- 
come. Their governing boards are too far removed 
from the people, and their teaching staffs will have 
to be pretty thoroughly re-educated to become effective 
teachers of adults who come from all walks of life and 
often have had only the most meager formal schooling. 
Only too often when such institutions engage in gen- 
eral work for adults the result is an unsatisfactory 
“hand-me-down.” They have something to learn from 
the experiences of these new schools. 

A People’s University—that is the goal these new 
adult schools are aiming at: a center of learning in 
which, without special requirements for getting in or 
special achievements for getting out, any American 
adult with normal intelligence can acquire in his leisure 
evenings the knowledge and culture requisite for the 
citizens of a democracy. This means the opportunity 
for study and discussion of American and world his- 
tory, politics and economics, languages, the peoples and 
institutions of all countries, anthropology and psychol- 
ogy, literature, the natural sciences and philosophy, 
music, art, and skill in writing, painting, speaking or 
acting. It is clear that this bringing of culture in the 
best and proper sense of the word to the people will 
do something not only to people but to culture. A 
school where the house painter who has just painted 
the building will study in a class with the doctor, den- 
tist, lawyer or businessman, with the housewife and 
office worker, the men from the shipyards and the shop 
benches, is no longer a visionary dream but a reality. 
From Boston to Los Angeles it now exists. The ideals 
that Jefferson and Channing and Parker, Emerson 
and Phillips had of the cultured citizens of a democracy 
can be realized. The means are now available, and 
that new unity of our people, from labor, the profes- 
sions and business, dedicated to the destruction of 
Fascism and the building of a peaceful and better 
world, can set these means into motion. Labor unions, 
churches, community clubs and organizations of all 
sorts can co-operate for this end. The cultured gentle- 
man will be replaced by the intelligent and informed 
and cultured citizen. 
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THE CHURCH 
of the LARGER 
FELLOWSHIP 


Grom Isolation te Fellewshipn 


“My wife and I want to stand up and be counted,” 
the message says. It comes from a man in Mexico 
City, where religious conditions are in a “wave of 
reaction.” The writer, who went to our neighboring 
country from the United States, occupies a position of 
high cultural importance there. 

The campaign of ecclesiastical forces is “very 
similar to that in Argentina,” according to his report. 
The Fascist tendency of making a bogey of Protes- 
tantism, so that eventually all liberal opinion may be 
crushed, is very strong. 

Our correspondent reads The Christian Register, 
and he has been a theological Unitarian since his 
college days. Now it is a deeper concern that moves 
him to inquire about affiliating with the liberal faith. 
“My wife and I are among those who stand for freedom 
of thought and worship. We should like very much 
to join the Church of the Larger Fellowship.” 

Their sense of union with a great many persons of 
the same mind and spirit will add strength and 
assurance to their lives and empower them to oppose 
repression of religious freedom. 

By no means has liberty of soul been established 
in every part of our own country. A college teacher 
in a Middle Western state has stipulated that no 
public notice be given of his admission to the Unitarian 
church. Denominational authority over his institu- 
tion would not tolerate a believer in the liberal religion. 
He and his wife rejoice in being Unitarian, but with 
quietness and among a few likeminded friends. 

Another story is told by a refugee upon his being 
received with his wife and young son as a member 
family. He is a German. After having been forced 
out of a Protestant church (to which his father also 
belonged) because he was a Jew, according to the 
Hitlerian decree, this man went to South America 
where he is employed as a chemist. Later, in 1941, 
he was deprived of his German nationality. 

A man without a country, loving the spirit of 
freedom and desiring not to be alone, he inquired how 
he and his family might become members of the 
Unitarian church. He had learned of our simple, 
essential principles of religion, and he greatly admired 
the humanitarian work of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee. Thus, by sympathy with the faith and works 
and freedom of Unitarianism, this household is no 
longer isolated. They belong with a growing number, 
who will not see one another face to face yet will be 
joined in warm and vital religious unity. They are 
citizens of a better country, this community that is 
the Church of the Larger Fellowship. 

Apert C, DierFENBACH 


A SOLDIER LOOKS AT RELIGION 


By GEORGE E. McDONOUGH 


field of human activity and has especially inter- 

ested our religious leaders, who recognize the 
new needs the war has created and the necessity of 
discarding certain obsolete remedies that might have 
been efficacious under the old conditions but that are 
useless, and even harmful, in a changed situation. I 
should like to record some impressions of what the 
church needs that I have received from personal obser- 
vation and from other soldiers with whom I have dis- 
cussed this matter. 

Our chief complaint is that religion in too many 
instances has failed to keep abreast of some major 
problems facing the world today. While we do not 
expect a church service to be an excuse for a political 
debate or a public forum, we believe that attention 
should be turned to the tide of events rolling over us, 
that these events should be interpreted and explained 
vitally and intelligently, so as to show the truth or 
the error that inspired them; we can be armed, thus, 
with the knowledge of what to do and what to avoid 
doing when we are faced with similar circumstances. 
In short, we believe that the primary impetus of all 
major questions is spiritual. 

Of course, this implies that sociological problems are 
a concern of the church. In the past, clergymen have 
focused their attention on what was essentially a 
cecadent and sentimental exhortation to the practice 
of homely virtues, individual culture and vague steps 
to self-improvement. To investigate critically the 
whole interplay of social forces was, they thought, to 
go beyond the confines of religion; yet that interplay 
was, in most instances, the very root of many individual 
problems. A sort of spiritual somnambulism afflicted 
the church. Prayers and sermons were often nothing 
more than beautiful sounds in the ear. God literally 
dwelt outside of the world, and while we worshiped 
him in our complacent fashion, that world was sinking 
lower and lower into the sloughs of darkness. The 
responsibility was not ours. 

If religion is the soul of civilization, then it should 
permeate all aspects of civilization. This does not mean 
the establishing of a theocracy or a rejuvenation of the 


; Pierce planning has invaded practically every 


religious-temporal state that existed in the Middle | 


Ages, but it does mean that our motives and our pur- 
poses in all our dealings should have a definite religious 
impulse. Of course, that would result in the demise of 
many of our most fashionable and accepted institutions: 
We could not sell scrap iron to another Japan, because 
the resultant death of innocent Chinese would weigh 
too heavily upon our consciences; we could not sell oil 
to another Mussolini, because our profits would be 
money gotten by betrayal; we could not allow oranges 
to rot in Florida because of fluctuating markets, while 
slum children wasted from malnutrition in New York. 

Too often, in moments of shame, religion’s voice 
was hardly heard. A spirit of reaction pervaded our 
clergymen. Ignorance of what was happening and 
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smugness in spurious safety were the fashion. Religion 
was not a prophet; it was a laggard. The few notable 
men who spoke with any sort of force against the 
general torpidity were banned as radical, dangerous 
and rabble-rousing. 

Then came the war; because it could do nothing else, 
religion joined the effort and started to become articu- 
late. My generation does not put much stock in talk. 
We are skeptical and empirical. Too much has been 
said and too little done. 

I think the course of resuscitation is simple enough. 
The church ought to take definite stands. There should 
be no vacillating, no compromise. There should be an 
influx of young blood and intellectual stamina in the 
pulpits. The church is too cluttered with well-meaning 
people who cannot lead, who have enough faith but 
210t enough perspicacity and vigor. It is the business 
of the priest to be a gadfly as well as a consoler, to 
chastise as well as to heal; a man must be of tough 
fiber to meet these requirements. 

We need daring, experiment, testing, evolution, 
pioneering. When the church recaptures these qualities, 
she will captain us and we shall follow her with con- 
fidence and certitude. 


She Federal Council 


HE ignominious action of the Federal Council of 

| Churches of Christ, in rejecting the request of the 

Universalist Church of America for membership 

in that body, is well analyzed by Dr. Frederick May 

Eliot on page 18 of this issue. We hope every reader 

of the Register will take time to read Dr. Eliot’s state- 
ment. 

Of equally inglorious quality with that of the Fed- 
eral Council’s own action is Dr. Charles Clayton Morri- 
son’s foolish effort in the Christian Century to attach 
the chief responsibility for the action to the Universa- 
lists. It will deceive few. The Federal Council has 
lowered its prestige throughout all America by its 
fourth-century behavior in a twentieth-century world. 

Sak. F. 
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The Liberal Church and the United Nations 


Some Notes by an American Officer in Italy 


By BENEDICT S. ALPER, Captain, U.S. Army 


HEN the editor of The Christian Register sug- 

\\) gested, ’way back in February, that I write 

“some notes” on the above topic, I should 

have wired back, “Is that an order, sir?” Many months 

have since passed; his silence has become a reproach 
I can no longer endure. 

So here I sit, while the European war spirals to a 
victorious end, trying to think what I might say that 
could possibly interest anyone but myself. Having 
just come from my semiannual booster shots—and 
asked some aspirin from the dispensary—all I can 
think of at the moment is what a collectivist the Army 
is making of me. You have no idea what an un- 
troubled life you lead in the Army. And how little 
you are conscious of spending for these various serv- 
ices, which you come to accept—gratis—the way you 
do water from the tap. 

Here’s what I mean—it’s especially true overseas, 
and I can speak only for the officers. (Hear, hear.) 
You get used to walking free into any Allied theatre, 
to making telephone calls from any military phone, 
even long distance (though you do have to have a 
business reason ready beforehand, should the line be 
monitored) without ever dropping coin in slot, to 
having a wide variety of unmetered transport at your 
disposal for your necessary voyaging, from jeep to 
plane to ship; the doctor and the dentist care for you 


excellently and cheerfully with no interest in seeing © 


you again except to check up on your progress; you 
can walk into almost any hotel and be sure that your 
threshold will never be darkened by a bill; you pay 
five cents for twenty cigarettes, and no more than 
ten cents for any meal. 

I realize this has little to do with the Liberal 
Church or a New World. But I think something may 
come of it yet, if we are both patient enough. - When 
I first came to Italy, I had to make a trip out to a 
nearby airport. Arriving a little after the noon mess 
had closed, I was nevertheless admitted by the ser- 
geant, and a few minutes later a pilot, a captain, 
walked in and pulled up a chair opposite me. The 
talk began, as in any group of immigrants, with how 
long each of us had been over. He had me by about 
eight months. (Time in the Army is always meas- 
ured in months—I haven’t yet figured out why.) I 
suppose you haven’t completed your missions yet, I 
said. A long time ago, he smiled. Then why aren’t 
you sent home, I asked, wondering what kind of a 
fellow this was. Maybe you’re not married, I said— 
thinking of my wife and my longing for. her—and you 
like this show. I was immediately sorry that I had 
been so flip, though I might not otherwise have got 
the answer. No, he said, slowly, the Army needs me 
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over here; they are kind of short of pilots for the new 
P- or B- something or other. They need people and 
I’m staying. Maybe, I said, still being insensitive and 
probing, maybe you aren’t married or anything. I have 
a chicken farm in Georgia, he said, looking at me very 
squarely. I own my house and there’s a car in the 
garage. I have a wife, and a baby boy I’ve never seen. 
I guess, he emphatically drawled on, I guess I have as 
much to go home to and live for as anybody over 
here. I didn’t ask any more questions. My grand- 
father, he went on, and now he was very far away, 
told my father about the Civil War, and my father 
told me about the World War, and I hope I'll live to 
tell my son about this one. He stopped for what 
seemed a long time. I just ate. It’s just that I don’t 
want my son to have any war to tell his son about, he 
said; that’s all. He said this last very quietly, almost 
to himself, and you weren’t even aware that outside 
the planes kept taking off and coming in. 

I don’t know very much about the Liberal Church. 
I’m not sure that we are going to have a New World 
after this war, either, though I think we do deserve 
one, and I think if we fight hard enough we can have 
it. I’m not positive that the United Nations will even 
stay United. But a Church that calls itself Liberal, 
that really wants to help make and keep a New World 
and keep the United Nations really United, must first 
help banish war from the world, permanently—not by 
peace ships and pacifist pledges, but by throwing its 
weight behind the idea that force brought dictatorship 
to its knees and that the only way to keep it there is 
by force, implemented by an honest and sincere under- 
standing between nations that want to keep the peace. 
I think that’s primary. 

A couple of days ago I was having dinner with a 
captain I know (I seem to be constantly eating with 
captains, a form of prandial exclusiveness I had not 
realized before) and he started talking out loud about 
things. Before I knew it, he had told me that he owned 
some large properties in the Southwest, and how much 
they were worth. I knew he had been in the Legisla- 
ture and had occupied appointive positions in his state, 
and I wondered why he was putting on the dog all of 
a sudden. If you want to borrow ten lire from me, 
I said, it isn’t necessary to go into all that. No, he 
said, I just want you to understand what I’m going 
to say, and that when I say it, it’s not a poor man 
talking. 

I knew and liked this particular officer, but I must 
say I was hot prepared for what came next. He had 
been thinking. He had had a lot of time for that, as 
will happen in the Army. And he had been compelled 
to meet and be with French and Arabs and Italians, 


and even Englishmen, who happened to be his partic- 
ular anathema. He then went on to say that if he and 
I had argued about a particular piece of land that lay 
between us, and he had gone to court and won and had 
refused to pay his lawyer, the lawyer could take him 
to court to make him pay. And the judge would say, 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself; that lawyer de- 
fended your property and you must pay him; he has 
earned a share of it, and you must, if necessary, part 
with some of your land to pay him for his defense of 
it. I saw this was going nowhere, but I was wrong. 

Well, he drawled on—he also was from the “illiberal 
South”—I believe that every soldier, every sailor, 
every factory worker that has produced for the war, 
and every farmer that has grown food for our armies, 
every one of these people has defended the soil of 
America, and every one of them is entitled to a share 
of it, just like my lawyer would be for defending my 
property. If Hitler had won, the man who owns land 
with coal or oil or iron under it, the man who owns a 
factory, would have been a slave to Nazis, and so would 
all of those who have defended the soil of America and 
everything that is on it or under it. 

Well, I said. Well, he said, that’s the way I feel— 
that every American who had contributed his share in 
this war is entitled to a part of it, a bigger part than he 
was entitled to before. I mean just this: America and 
all its riches can and should guarantee to every person, 
regardless of how he was born, equality of education, 
adequate food, care when he’s sick and some decent 
comfort when he’s too old to work. Don’t think I 
didn’t vote against all this when I was in the Legisla- 
ture, he said, but I feel differently now about things. 
I don’t see how you can get around it. 

You know what your friends will say, I said to 
him, when you get home; they will say that you used 
to be a good American, but all this running around 
with Limeys and Eyeties and Frenchmen and Arabs 
and Russians has made you a Red. He laughed; a 
politician is used to having himself called names. Well, 
I said, they won’t stop there, they’ll say you have 
been won over to dictatorship, that you don’t believe 
in democracy any more. Listen, he said earnestly, 
most people’s idea of democracy is voting every four 
years for one of two candidates for president. Democ- 
racy is something more; it means equality of oppor- 
tunity, and we don’t have that any more, he said. So 
long as one person, because of how he was born, gets a 
good education, good medical care, enough to eat and 
a comfortable old age, while others don’t have enough 
to eat, or die of needless disease, or have a miserable 
old age, just so long we won’t have real democracy. 

You know, he said, most politicians like power, and 
they like anything to stay in office. I’m going to talk 
to people when I get home, he said. I’m going to tell 
them how I feel. And I think I can persuade the ma- 
jority of them that I’m right, because these are the 
things the majority of people want. And if they don’t 
want it, I asked? Well, then they ought not to have 
it, he said. Because if the majority of the people don’t 
want a thing, maybe it’s not the right thing for them, 


even if someone else thinks it is. That’s democracy, 
he concluded. And then he added: But I think they’ll 
listen to me when I get back. 

He left and I sat thinking to myself: There is a 
tide abroad in the world today, a sweep of the imagi- 
nation and the yearning of people for a New World 
that their victory in this war and their oppression in 
the years preceding it has shown them some glimpses 
of. The acute sense of the professional politician has 
seen it. Out of his intuition, out of his feeling for 
trends, is articulated this outline of a better world that 
can lie ahead. 

There is a role for the Liberal Church in this New 
World that the united effort of the United Nations now 
makes possible: to stay together to keep aggression 
from boiling over into war on any nation’s soil, to keep 
our resolves for a decent world as earnest as was our 
unity when the struggle was only to keep what we 
had. I think the two men whose words I have heard 
and remembered and set down are about as good guides 
as I can find, at this point. The one thing I hope, for 
the sake of all churches, and all mankind everywhere, 
is that the spirit that is moving the people of the world 
in these last moments before victory shall not be al- 
lowed to die a slow death by diplomatic intrigue, by 
agenda and parliamentary routine. 


The Register Recommends: 
PLAYS 

A Bell for Adano. By Paul Osborn. Adapted for 
the stage from the novel by John Hersey. Now 
playing at the Cort Theatre, New York. It was the 
privilege of the editor of The Christian Register 
to introduce Mr. Fredric March at a Salute to 
Young America dinner in New York a few weeks 
ago. His remarks about Mr. Hersey, the author 
of A Bell for Adano, seemed especially appropriate 
following Captain Alper’s article from Italy: 


“There used to be a very familiar character in fic- 
tion—and, I am sorry to say, in the movies, too—that 
I am sure you have all run across. He is the typical 
war correspondent—the glamorous, romantic chap who 
is always falling in love with the beautiful blond spy. 


Phil Arthur and Frederic March in “A Bell for Adano” 
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This fellow spends most of his time drinking pink 
champagne, as I remember, and then, miraculously, on 
the eve of the big battle he drives up to the front in 
the general staff car and, with stirring bravery, he 
writes a story—a terrific story. The general forgives 
him and pins a medal on him as big as the Empire 
State Building. 

“That character was true fiction. He is not a true 
character today. The war correspondent today is a 
front-line soldier, sharing battle experience at first hand 
with the men. His dispatches show the fear and the 
common heroism of our fighting men. He understands 
the American G.I. Joe because he is a G.I. Joe himself. 
Many war correspondents have been killed. Many 
have been wounded. But somehow their dispatches 
get back and it seems to me they make us understand, 
even more deeply than we would otherwise, the war 
against Fascism. Such a correspondent is Mr. John 
Hersey, a very serious young man now in Moscow as 
a reporter for Time and Life. He has covered some of 
the most dramatic phases of the war—the Pacific, 
North Africa and Italy. You undoubtedly have read 
about the campaigns in which he participated, in his 
books Men of Bataan, Into the Valley and, more re- 
cently, A Bell for Adano. A Bell for Adano is, I think, 
one of the greatest books that have come out of the 
war. I hope, and I sincerely believe, it will make a 
great play. I think I am more proud of having the 
part of Major Joppolo than of any other I have ever 
played.” - 

RADIO 
Arthur Gaeth, radio commentator, Mutual Network 

(85 stations), daily, 11 am. E.W.T. “News that 

is interesting from sources that are reliable.” A 

progressive voice on domestic and world news. 


MOVIES 

The Rainbow (Artkino). A magnificent and tragic 
drama of life under Nazi occupation in a Ukrainian 

- village, based on the Stalin Prize novel by Wanda 
Wasilewska. Seeing The Rainbow is an experience 
in understanding our allies emotionally as well as in- 
tellectually—a kind of understanding that millions 
of fine Americans far removed from battlefields and 
the scorched earth have failed to achieve. We 
differ with the reviews of this film that appeared 
in the Nation and the New Republic; they were 
written with steam-heated, inner-spring prejudices 
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that are only too apparent. To reject this film and 
its bitter hatred of Nazi cruelty is to cut oneself 
off from all understanding of resistance movements 
—Belgian, Italian, Czech, Greek and French, as 
well as Russian. If our commercial motion-picture 
houses refuse this film(and in Boston they did), 
we hope Unitarian churches will open their parish 
houses to its showing. 


The American Romance (M. G. M.) with Brian 
Donlevy; produced by King Vidor. The finest 
technicolor film yet produced. An American movie 
of the Mesabi iron pits, Cleveland’s steel mills, 
Detroit’s auto factories, San Diego’s aircraft plants, 
but above all the drama of American industry and 
labor coming of age. A magnificent social film that 
is superb entertainment and an interpretation of our 
nation’s growth from rugged individualism to the 
modern unity of business, labor and government in a 
world at war. The romance is not so much the very 
human love story as it is the romance of American 
industry as told in the life of the immigrant hero. 
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WHY WE FIGHT 


“ Orientation” Is a Long Word That Spells G. I. Democracy 


By F. W. HUTCHINSON, Lieutenant, U. S. Army 


Assistant Director, Morale Services Division, Headquarters, First Service Command 


equipped, but the best-informed soldier in the 

world”—that is the slogan of the orientation 
program at one Army camp. “Orientation” is the word 
used to describe the War Department’s vast program 
of information, education and discussion about the 
problems of the war and the changing world, a pro- 
gram designed for the average G.I. soldier. 

Neither the purpose nor the method of Army 
orientation is entirely an innovation of World War II, 
but the organization and emphasis of the program are 
new. It is not surprising that soldiers should learn 
the news, discuss and argue current problems, and 
hear their officers lecture on the war. This is the first 
war, however, in which the Army has given these 
matters official sanction; placed them in a separate 
War Department Division called Morale Services and 
headed by a major general; and set up an orientation 
staff in every combat theatre and at every Army post. 
For it is the conviction of the highest Army leaders 
that the G.I. Joe who “knows what it’s all about” will 
be a more efficient fighting man than the G.I. Joe 
who doesn’t. 

Orientation is a two-dollar word, but it is not 
adequate to describe the program. Perhaps most 
indicative of the purposes of orientation are the six 
training standards: Know why we fight; know the 
enemy; know our allies; know and have pride in your 
outfit; know the news and its significance; know and 
have faith in the United States and its future. These 
“knows” are the standards the Morale Services 
Division uses in planning and guiding Army orienta- 
tion. Knowing a great many different things—train- 
ing, equipment, tactics, fellow men and officers—has 
always been essential to a good soldier, and in the 
1944 version of war the American soldier must know 
more than ever before. The six orientation “knows” 
are part of that all-inclusive military knowledge that 
makes the difference between life and death in the 
battle, between victory and defeat in the war. 

How does the orientation program function? First, 
it is a composite of a gigantic news service, numerous 
radio programs, films, G.I. “town meetings,” informa- 
tion centers and formal military training hours. News 
is disseminated through Newsmap, daily bulletins, 
camp newspapers, radio flashes and various other 
devices. Once each week every soldier is expected to 
receive one hour of orientation during regular training 
hours. This so-called “orientation hour” does not 
always follow a prescribed pattern. From time to 
time, it may include a review of the week’s significant 
news, lectures, dramatic presentations, open discussions 
of current world questions, and films such as Colonel 
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Frank Capra’s “Why We Fight” series. Second, each 
Army unit of regimental or larger size has an orienta- 
tion officer whose job it is to supervise and co-ordinate 
the program of his unit. A four-week course of training 
for orientation officers is given at the Army’s School 
for Special and Morale Services in Lexington, Virginia. 
While the orientation officer directs the program, the 
weekly orientation hour is usually led by the company 
commander, a platoon lieutenant, or a qualified 
enlisted man. 

The work of the Morale Services Division is not, 
however, limited to orientation. The division pub- 
lishes Yank, the armed forces weekly, written and 
edited by enlisted men, with a circulation of nearly a 
million; Newsmap, with an average monthly distribu- 
tion of over a hundred thousand; Pocket Guides to 
Foreign Countries; and miscellaneous pamphlets and 
posters. Camp Newspaper Service and Army News 
Service provide art mats, sports columns, news bulle- 
tins, etc. to camp newspapers. The Armed Forces 
Radio Service has transcribed programs and _ short- 
wave broadcasts, and ships some three thousand 
transcriptions by air mail weekly to overseas stations. 
Motion pictures are provided through the Army 
Motion Picture Service and G.I. Movies. 

One of the largest activities of the Morale Services 
Division is education—not in the usual military sub- 
jects, but off-duty, voluntary study of courses that will 
be useful to the soldier both during and after the war. 
Education is handled by the United States Armed 
Forces Institute, at Madison, Wisconsin. The insti- 
tute provides correspondence courses, university ex- 
tension courses, self-teaching texts and language study 
materials, as well as arrangements for high-school and 
college credit for successful work. Everything from 
civics to carpentry, arithmetic to air conditioning, 
general science to gas welding, is included in the 
institute’s varied curricula and available to any soldier 
for a nominal fee. By the spring of this year nearly 
150,000 men had enrolled in the institute. 

Orientation has its counterparts in. the political 
commissars of the Russians and in the British Army 
Bureau of Current Affairs, but the American program 
is as peculiarly American as hot dogs and jive and 
GI. Joe. It is a reflection of the War Department’s 
interest in the welfare of the individual soldier—and 
it is also a practical American expression of Napoleon’s 
maxim that the morale of the soldier is three-quarters 
of the game. The soldier who acquires a fuller under- 
standing of the war and the world will be a better 
citizen in the postwar world. Most important, he will 
be a more effective soldier when he faces the Jap and 
the Nazi in the final test of battle. 
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The Spanish Underground Works for Freedom 


By CARLOS LOPEZ MAEZTU 


The editor of the “Register” met Mr. Maeztu a few weeks 
ago, soon after his release from one of Franco’s prisons. It 
is an honor to present this message and report from an 
heroic defender of democracy who has suffered greatly for 
our common cause. We are indebted to Mr. Fabri Cuesta 
for the translation from the Spanish. 


WOULD like to write about the underground work 
in Spain. However, I do not wish to invent 
stories and would prefer not to mention things 

learned by hearsay. I will, therefore, write only of 
those things I have personally witnessed. 

During my five-year stay in the prisons of Madrid, 
groups of fifty, one hundred, or two hundred persons 
were brought in after having been arrested by the 
police. They had been captured in surprise raids on 
meetings of underground groups. 

These groups were tried before the military 
tribunal newly created by the Franco regime, known 
as the “Tribunal against Masonry and Communism.” 
The one presided over by General De La Iglesia met 
in the Paseo del Prado. Before being tried, the de- 
tained were forced to file through the catacombs under 
the building to be questioned. They were not returned 
to their cells until an interesting declaration was torn 
from them, or they were forced to sign a statement 
already prepared by the Franco police; they were 
brutually tortured. After this type of “questioning” 
they were sent back to their cells. 

These “declarations” were not secured freely, for 
it was necessary to apply torture to the interned daily, 
for two and sometimes three months. It was only 
after the victim was morally and physically beaten 
that they could finally get him to sign such a declara- 

‘tion. Yes, the victims preferred the firing squad to 
the tortures meted out by the Franco butchers. 

Many of the interned did not have to be executed, 
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for they died during the course of these tortures, and 
therefore it was necessary only to transfer their bodies 
directly to the cemetery. 

The most joyous news for the interned was to hear 
that they were to be transferred to prison cells. They 
knew that although misery, hunger and starvation 
reigned in the prisons they could not compare with 
the torture chambers. Besides, in the prisons it was 
possible for them to receive food from their families, 
to write to them and even to be visited by them. 
They would no longer be held incommunicado. 

When, these groups reached the prison, the majority 
went directly to the infirmary to be treated. They 
went even though for many there was no cure, for 
they either died right there in the infirmary or were 
invalids for life. 

About 90 per cent of those appearing before the 
military tribunals were sentenced to death. There was 
no pardon of sentence for them as was the case in 
other trials. 

I knew of only one person who was pardoned 
during the course of my five years of imprisonment in 
Spain. One of a group of seven in my cell in the death 
gallery was pardoned because he was a member of a 
distinguished family from San Sebastian. Three gen- 
erals, three bishops, and even the Papal Nuncio 
intervened in his behalf. This man had been a class- 
mate of mine. I will not mention his name for fear 
of reprisals, because although he was pardoned he may 
still be rearrested, tried and executed. 

Among one such group that was brought in from 
a surprise raid on the underground, I found one of my 
friends. J asked him what he had been arrested for. 
He answered, “For carrying on illegal activities.” He 
said that the authorities were successful in arresting 
his group because of some disorganization within it. 
He could not understand how this had happened, after 
all the experience they had acquired in this type of 
work. In their particular case, they were caught with 
the complete list of leaders as well as other documents. 
The informer was a woman who had joined their 
organization only recently. I had heard many stories 
of the tortures meted out to this kind of internee. Had 
I not witnessed them personally, I would have believed 
them exaggerated no matter how much irrefutable evi- 
dence was presented as proof. 

When freed, after the intervention of the American 
Ambassador in my behalf, I was kidnapped and taken 
to the headquarters of the Director General of Security 
situated in the old building of the Ministry of Interior 
in the Puerta del Sol. I was locked up in the cellar, 
without light or any ventilation. I was finally released 
after a guard, whom I paid well, took a message to my. 
wife, who in turn informed the American Consul who 
effected my release forty-eight hours later. \ 

In that gloomy cell, I saw men who had been 


locked up four and five months; daily they were called 
forth for questionings that lasted as long as three 
hours. Upon returning to the cellar, they looked like 
monsters. 

Even under these conditions, these men seemed 
to be fortunate, for they were interned in one cell 
together and only five months. A few feet away was 
a group of men who were in solitary confinement for 
over ten months and held incommunicado. For ten 
months they lived blocked in by four walls. 

From April 22 to May 13, 1944, the period in which 
I lived as a so-called free man in Spain before leaving 
for Lisbon, I saw quite a bit of agitation of an illegal 
nature. 

I was handed many underground leaflets in a café 
that I frequented. Among them was a manifesto 
published in Lisbon by the leader of the Catholic 
Party, Gil Robles, condemning Franco and his regime. 
There were also many signed by the Junta Suprema de 
Union Nacional (Supreme Junta of National Union). 
I was always told to read them and pass them on. 

On one occasion, I visited the home of one of my 
friends who had been employed in the same bank with 


me. Secret meetings were held at his home on Sundays ° 
and holidays. 

Once I ran across an old reporter of the Heraldo de 
Madrid on the street. He told me of having met with 
a fellow journalist of El Socialista in a restaurant. 
While they were dining the police arrived on the scene 
and accused them of holding a secret meeting. They 
answered that if they had a secret meeting to hold 
they would not hold it in a public restaurant. They 
were not detained but were forced to leave the restau- 
rant and go off in different directions. If two or 
three persons are seen walking together on the streets, 
the Franco police stop to question them for fear that 
they may be plotting against the regime. And the 
police do not guess wrong either, for every time two 
people do get together it is to work for the overthrow 
of Franco and the Falange. 

That is the price these heroes of liberty are paying 
for their efforts to rescue Spain from the clutches of 
Franco and Fascism. They are accused of conspiring 
against the Falangist Franco State but they work for 
the liberation of Spain and all Spaniards and to es- 
tablish a democratic regime of national union in Spain. 


FROM FRUSTRATION TO RESPONSIBILITY 


By ROBERT B. DAY 


that there has been a tendency in the past—and 

to a large extent is in the present—to rely too 
much upon God for progress in the world. Those who 
hold such a conviction will cite, for example, the de- 
pendence everywhere upon prayer for relief from pain, 
the use of incantations for the increase of crops—as in 
old Russia—the use of amulets for the protection of 
the person against evil spirits and the resort to saints’ 
bones for the cure of disease. The revolt of Thomas 
Huxley in the latter nineteenth century. against all 
this sort of thing is typical of the modern spirit. He 
proposed a test: Take any given number of people 
suffering from the same disease, he said, and divide 
them equally in two parts. Then apply to one group 
modern scientific methods of treatment and to the 
other the method of prayer. At the end of a given 
time, said Huxley, observe which of the two methods 
is the more effective in achieving a cure. 

All of which is well and good. What is aimed at 
here is a shift from reliance upon supernatural agencies 
to scientific agencies for the cure of disease and the 
treatment of human ills. The trouble with the modern 
liberal, however, is that he so frequently deceives him- 
self concerning the genuineness of that shift. Plainly, 
what he believes is that he has disposed of reliance 
upon God in matters that lie within the strictly natural 
and the human realm, that he has eliminated from his 
behavior the irrational element dnd introduced the 
rational in its place. What he has actually done, in no 
-inconsiderable number of cases, is simply to change 
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the object of his faith, to substitute one God for 
another, depending for authority always upon the word 
of his confessor or priest. The latter, for him, is 
more likely to be a biologist, a psychiatrist or a’sociolo- 
gist than a theologian. 

Now this article is not a plea for a return to the old 
faith—that is, not primarily. Rather, it is a plea for 


a more thoroughgoing examination and analysis of 


the new. What disturbs me in viewing the present 
scene—and what disturbs many others—is the fact 
that, despite all appearances to the contrary, the shift 
in faith described above has not led to a corresponding 
development in personal responsibility. Once upon 
a time, persons would have felt utterly helpless in the 
face of many of the problems with which man is con- 
fronted. They believed in the absolutely sovereign 
power of God; in his hands, and his alone, lay their 
destiny. Today, these same persons, despite their new 
faith, would experience a similar feeling of frustration 
because they appear to be nothing more than cogs in 
a great machine. Only as the machine as a whole is 
overhauled and brought up to date can things really 
be improved. And this is a task far too big for the 
individual. Hence the reliance, so marked in our time, 
upon legislation, organization, social reform—that is, 
upon machinery. 

It would be absurd to deny the importance of 
social reform, or the value of legislative agencies in 
achieving social advance. One has only to look into 
the history of such movements as the betterment of 
working conditions in this country and abroad, the 
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emancipation of women, the improvement everywhere 
in the Western World resulting from enaction of laws 
governing health and sanitation. The fact remains, 
however, that the spirit in the world today is a spirit 
far removed from anything resembling the good will, 


the understanding and the peace organized religion has - 


preached. Indeed, in the light of what has been 
happening in the course of the last three decades, it 
would appear that human sin and evil have been 
undergoing very much the same sort of change in form 
as that which has been occurring in other fields—for 
example, business, government, education. Evil has 
not suffered any diminution; it has simply assumed a 
large and more corporate form. Instead of a great 
number of lesser sins—and unquestionably these still 
exist—our attention is focused now upon a few big 
ones. 

Let me be more concrete. What are some of the 
social evils in the world today—evils that all agree 
must be overcome in order for us to have anything like 
a safe and decent society? There is far too much de- 
linquency among our youth; there is the widespread 
evil of divorce with all it implies in the breakdown of 
wholesome family relations; there is substantial conflict 
and war; and there is racial and religious prejudice. 
These are but a few. Does anyone imagine that any 
mere tightening up or more rigid enforcement of the 
laws, any more calling of conferences, meeting of com- 
mittees, provision of new machinery, are going to be 
sufficient to correct such evils? Not for a moment. 
The laws, the contracts, the conferences and the ma- 
chinery are all essential, to be sure, but they are not 
enough. Behind them there must be a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility that manifests itself day in and 
day out in our individual relationships. 

At the present moment, nothing on earth seems so 
desirable to most people as a return to the ways of 
peace among the nations. So vast has been the de- 
struction and so intense the horror of the present war 
that any sacrifice just now seems preferable to a 
recurrence of it. People are even in a mood to enter 
into some form of international agreement, to form a 
league of nations or something of the sort—a thing 
that twenty-five years ago seemed quite out of the 
question. But does anyone labor under the delusion 
that peace among the nations of the world can actually 
be maintained by the mere act of setting up the re- 
quired machinery? Peace among nations, like peace 
among individuals, rests upon faith and trust and the 
spirit of understanding. There appears to be little 
hope for anything like this unless people gain a greater 
control over their prejudices—national, racial, religious 
—than they manifest at the present time. It is pre- 
cisely here that the need for personal responsibility 
becomes evident. All the conferences undertaken by 
governments, all the resolutions drawn up by com- 
mittees, all the laws and conventions provided by 
international agreement will have little meaning unless 
behind them is the force of public opinion. And behind 
the public opinion there must be a sense of personal 
responsibility. 

As a matter of fact, the people who are loudest in 
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their demand for social action are frequently the great- 
est offenders when it comes to this sense of personal 
responsibility. I have known ministers and social 
workers, for example, who never tire of preaching the 
social gospel, who are always in the front rank of those 
who draw up resolutions of protest against the in- 
fringement of the rights of minorities, yet who seem 
to find it quite impossible to get along harmoniously 
with their fellow men, and whose personal attitude 
toward those of inferior position is one of the utmost 
arrogance. I have known pacifists whose spirit is such 
that they create friction and bad feeling in any group 
they enter. I have known champions of democracy 
who in their zeal for defending the rights of the 
oppressed—labor, the Negro, the conscientious objec- 
tor—trample ruthlessly upon the rights of those who 
disagree with their opinions and their platforms. I 
have known apostles of racial and religious equality 
who rigorously denounce the prejudices of those who 
disagree with them, yet are themselves at the mercy 
of prejudices. 

All of this raises the question as to whether, after - 
all, the central aim of religion and the church is what 
the liberal wing of modern Protestantism has tended 
more and more to make ii. Traditionally, the central 
aim of religion has been the establishment of right 
relations with God. Let the individual but achieve 
that end and along with it will come the attitude of 
humility, the sense of universality and the unity of 
purpose that form the ultimate basis of a good society. 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness,” said Jesus, “and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” “These things” refers to proper food, 
adequate raiment, shelter and so on. 

There is nothing whatsoever that is new in this 
message. It is simply a reminder of what anyone who 
goes to church and reads his Bible has been hearing all 
his life. “God is a spirit and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.” Certainly 
that text is familiar. The tendency among liberals is 
to overlook its implications and to dwell too much on 
values that are material. It may be argued, of course, 
that those who in the past have confined themselves 
to the so-called spiritual approach to God have been 
characterized by smugness and complacency in the 
face of social wrong and injustice. Too frequently, 
they go their merry way untroubled and indifferent 
to the gross inequalities in the world. This is un- 
deniably true. But such pharisaism is inevitable. Like 
“death and taxes,” it is something we shall always have 
with us. It simply underlines the fact—well known 
to everyone—that there is a difference between the 
letter and the spirit of worship even as there is be- 
tween these two aspects of the law. Actually, I feel 
sure, the witness of those truly religious spirits, too 
numerous to mention (Dr. Livingston is one, Dr. Gren- 
fell another, Dr. Schweitzer a third, Jane Addams a 
fourth) who have begun their careers worshiping God 
“in spirit and in truth’—the witness of these persons 
to a faith in righteousness, in universal brotherhood, 
in justice and in peace, has:equalled that of any group 
in history. 


The Black Globe 
By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


or however old, who believes that old things can 
be made new; and, as you will see, it begins and 
comes to an end in quite the proper fashion. 

Once upon a time there was a kingdom where for 
many hundreds of years the royal family had carefully 
kept a certain inheritance. There had been handed 
down frem one generation to another a curious, large, 
dark globe. It lay like a vast black pearl on its cushion 
of gold velvet. Servants polished it every morning, 
and soldiers stood to guard it day and night, for it 
was supposed to have held for ten thousand years the 
secret of all success. 

This was how the black globe was used. When a 
prince was going forth to battle, he looked into’ the 
dully shining face of the globe and saw the mighty 
armies coming to meet him, and then he knew how 
very careful he must be. Or when a prince was going 
into business, as well he might when times were bad, 
he looked into the globe and saw that unless he was 
very careful he would lose every bit of his money and 
become as poor as a church mouse. Or when a prince 
wished to marry, he looked into the globe and saw, not 
indeed the most dear and lovely maiden, but the one 
most suitable to be his wife. So you can understand 
that this black globe of care had become a very precious 
possession. 

The kingdom to which the globe belonged was big 
and rich, but it was a terribly dull place because every- 
body took such care. The lawmakers had forgotten 
how to laugh; the gatekeepers had everlasting frowns; 
the cooks were as thin as a bag of bones; the doctors 
were as pale as paper; the minstrels had long faces and 
played only sad, slow music. It is true that the bishops 
were quite ruddy and fat, but that was because every- 
body was so careful that there was nobody to scold. 
Altogether, it was a deadly dull kingdom—this king- 
dom of the globe of black care. 

When the hundred and fifteenth prince was born 
and began to grow up, there was some rejoicing, but 
the chief men of the kingdom soon became very 
anxious about.him. For although he always consulted 
the globe, or pretended to, it was suspected that often 
he did not look right into it, but only at his own 
smiling face reflected on the surface so carefully 
polished by the servants every morning. And nobody 
else had ever seen a smile in the globe before; so there 
was bound to be trouble. 

The time came when the prince was eighteen, and 
then the chief men and councilors of the kingdom 
formed a committee to choose a suitable princess for 
him to marry. Of course, they went.to the globe and 

the prince went with them. First the committee sol- 
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emnly peered into the dark face of the globe; then 
they asked the prince to look, too. He saw a little 
living picture of a rather sharp-looking lady, wearing 
a very neat grey dress. She was young, but her face 
showed wrinkles—wrinkles not where smiles had been 
but where cares were beginning. And from the belt 
around her grey waist there hung scores of little things. 
There were pencil and notebook—to write down every 
cent that had been spent and might have been saved. 
There were keys—to lock up everything in case the 
servants tried to steal. There was sealing wax—to 
prevent anybody’s opening her letters by mistake; 
safety pins—in case she lost a button from an awkward 
place at an awkward moment; sticking plaster—in 
case her future husband cut himself while shaving; a 
fire extinguisher and many other jingling things. 

“Most suitable! - Most suitable!” murmured the 
committee. 

“Not at all!” cried the prince. 

“But, your highness, she is rich and very careful.” 

“TI don’t care,” shouted the prince. “I won’t marry 
her. I don’t love her. I love a maiden of my dreams, 
who is poor and happy and starry-eyed. One day I 
shall find her, and I know already that she cares for 
the things that matter most.” 

“And what things may they be?” asked the com- 
mittee, acidly. 

The prince replied in a firm but more gentle voice: 
“They are joy and kindness and courage and a warm 
heart.” 

And suddenly the prince, perhaps partly’ because 
he felt a little embarrassed, as one is likely to feel after 
making a public speech about matters so private, gave 
the black globe a mighty smack; and it rolled off its 
golden cushion and fell on the marble floor and broke 
into exactly fifteen thousand tiny pieces. And from 
the fragments of the smashed globe there stepped out 
a little princess with a sweet and loving face, wise and 
starry eyes, and, of course, this being a proper fairy 
tale, hair of purest gold. Without any ado, the little 
princess rushed into the arms of the prince, and soon, 
close by the splendid ruins of the black globe, they 
were married amid wild rejoicings. And they not 
only lived happy ever after, but, what is much more 
lovely and important, they together started to build 
a new kingdom of light and joy, made mostly of the 
things that cannot be saved or sold or stolen, but given 
and cherished and shared. — 
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He hath a magic philtre who can find 
Beauty in roadside weeds, 
Joy in his daily tasks 
And goodness in the soul of every man. 
lie Una W. Harsen 
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Churches of Christ in America not to admit the 

Universalists to membership occasioned no sur- 
prise among Unitarians. We have not forgotten what 
happened when the Federal Council was organized, 
and we have cherished no illusions that the original 
basis of membership is ever likely to be broadened. 
The Federal Council is a body which avowedly wel- 
comes only those churches that can properly be called 
“evangelical,” in the commonly accepted meaning of 
that word; and Unitarians just don’t belong in that 
category. As we see it, most Universalists are no 
more entitled to be called “evangelical Christians” 
than we-are; and since the Federal Council clearly 
proposes to stand by, its original basis of membership, 
it does not strike us as strange or in any way unjust 
that it should have declined to admit the Universalists. 
What would have surprised us would have been a 
reversal of the traditional attitude and policy on the 
part of the Federal Council. 

Any group of churches has a perfect right to 
organize a federation on any basis that is chosen .by 
the churches themselves. It might be numerical 
strength, or racial similarity, or geographical distribu- 
tion, or economic status, or any other characteristic 
that seemed vital to the constituent churches. The 
Federal Council has elected to set up the basis of 
doctrinal conformity to a well-recognized formula for 
“evangelical” orthodoxy, and no church that cannot 
accept that formula has any right to complain because 
it is not made welcome. Furthermore, the Federal 
Council has a right to define and interpret its own 
formula in accordance with its own understanding 
of what it means, and while outsiders may not agree 
with the official definition they are not justified in 
feeling resentment because their understanding of 
what the formula means is rejected by the council. 
The Universalists have discovered that the Federal 
Council “means what it says.” Unitarians made that 
discovery forty years ago, and do not propose either 
to harbor any resentment because the facts are what 
they are, or to initiate any steps that might indicate 
a desire to convince the Federal Council that its 
policy is mistaken. 

From the beginning, Unitarians have been made 
cordially welcome by many of the working committees 
and commissions of the Federal Council. We have 
had most friendly and fruitful relations with the staff, 
and we are eager always to co-operate to the fullest 
possible degree with any part of the council’s program 
in which we are invited to participate. The record 
shows that repeatedly we have been asked to share in 
specific projects, and we hope that such co-operation 
may increase as the years go by. But we do not expect 
to be invited into membership; and if by any chance 
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we should be invited on the basis of the traditional 
formula, we should in common honesty have to decline. 

The plain facts will bear repetition.. We are not 
evangelical Christians, and we do not belong in the 
membership of a body that is organized on the 
evangelical basis. We will gladly work with such a 
body in any practical fashion that may promote the 
Kingdom of God on earth, but we shall not abandon 
our own interpretation of the meaning of the word 
“Christian” as including all those who profess and 
call themselves Christians, regardless of doctrinal 
differences. 

There are, clearly, two fundamentally different 
ways of defining that word “Christian.” One centers 
attention upon doctrine, and that inevitably leads to 
the establishment of normal standards of belief that 
are given the status of orthodoxy, with the inescapable 
corollary that anyone who does not conform to the 
official pattern of doctrinal belief is shut out. That 
is the way of creedal Christianity, and is today the 
basis of the vast majority of devout and loyal 
Christians. It is exclusive in nature, and on the 
premises it cannot logically be anything else. This 
is the basis of the World Council, of the Federal 
Council, of almost all the state and local councils 
(with a very few notable exceptions), of most minis- 
terial associations. Obviously it is the way which 
the overwhelming majority of Christians follow. 

But there is another way, and the few who follow 
it believe in all sincerity that it is a more excellent 
way. They are not deterred from following it by the 
fact that they are few, although they would gladly be 
joined by as many as share their purpose and spirit. 
Theirs is the way of free companionship in the pursuit 
of truth, under the inspiration of the Teacher of 
Nazareth. It is a fellowship that is open without 
restrictions of any kind to all who may wish to join it. 
Its character is inclusive, not exclusive; its emphasis 
is upon life, not doctrine; its test is purpose, not attain- 
ment. What unites it is a common loyalty and not 
intellectual agreement upon theological questions. It 
is a company of seekers, of disciples, of followers. The 
only authority it recognizes is the authority of con- 
science, guided by reason, illuminated by insight and 
the growing wisdom of mankind. It would incarnate 
in living persons today the spirit that was in Jesus 
two thousand years ago, and it welcomes all who 
desire to share its faith and freedom and fellowship. 

Just as common usage has assigned the word 
“evangelical” to denote the creedal way of Christian 
comity, so it has assigned the word “liberal” to denote 
the more inclusive way. Neither term is wholly apt, 
but both are reasonably accepted and can be made 
to serve. On the one hand we have the great army 
of evangelical churches, banded together in the Fed- 
eral Council. On the other hand, we have the small 
group of liberal churches; and perhaps the time has 
come when they should band themselves together in 


a new liberal council. It may be that this is the lesson 
which liberals need to learn from the recent rejection 
of the Universalists by the Federal Council. 
Unitarians and Universalists belong together. It 
would be good for both of them to proclaim their 
common acceptance of thoroughgoing liberal prin- 
ciples, shaking off any remnants of creedal Christianity 
that may still cling to their minds and uniting in a 


fresh spirit of dedication to the central purposes of 


their free faith. They are the two bodies within the 
broad Christian tradition that are most unequivocally 
liberal in spirit and temper. It is high time for them 
to stand forth in utterly frank avowal of their liberal- 
ism—and to stand together, not merging their present 
denominational resources and strength, but federating 
their separate organizations for the sake of bearing 


-united witness to the reality of liberal Christianity in 


America. 

But this would not be enough. There is need for 
a more inclusive liberalism than that which would be 
achieved by the federation of two churches that his- 
torically are rooted in the Christian tradition. What 
is needed is a federation that would include liberal 
Jews as well as Christians. The spirit that was in 
Jesus is identical with the spirit that was in Isaiah; 
and a religious liberalism that takes that spirit as its 
guide and inspiration can draw no exclusive line be- 
tween Jew and Christian.~ Nor are the liberal Jews 
the only non-Christian groups that would belong 
within the fellowship of a genuine liberal council of 
churches. Many groups that carry other labels, either 
because of historical association or because of distrust 
of conventional phrases, would find a natural place 
within such a liberal council. Perhaps it might be 
called the Council of Liberal Religion, and thus avoid 
the exclusive connotations of the word “churches.” 
I am not trying to draw a set of blueprints or devise 
a new set of terms and labels; that will come in due 
time. But I am trying to forecast a new fellowship of 
all the religious bodies in America that are openly 
liberal in spirit and purpose. The time is ripe for such 
a new venture. The need for it is utterly clear and 
compelling. None of its members would surrender any 
elements in their separate traditions that they hold 
sacred, but all would recognize the paramount value 
of the elements that are common to them all. Liberal 
Christians, liberal Jews, liberal Mohammedans, lib- 
erals with no direct connection with any of the his- 
toric forms of religion—all would find themselves at 
home within the overarching fellowship of liberal re- 
ligion; and each would contribute from its own special 
heritage to the common wealth of spiritual insight and 
power. 

That would indeed be the answer to those who 
now tell us that only orthodoxy has power and that 
liberalism is barren and fruitless, without rootage in 
the soil of the long past and without promise for the 
future. Would such an answer be unacceptable to the 
Prophet of Nazareth? Would he say that it is a 
denial of his teaching and a repudiation of his dream? 
Would it not rather seem to him a fulfillment of his 
hopes and a great step forward in the direction of the 
Kingdom? F. M. E. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE, FAITH 
AND THOUGHT 
(London: The Society of Friends, 1922) 


Jesus was the man of the people, who knew their 
joys and sorrows because He lived as one of them. 
He learnt life at the carpenter’s bench in Nazareth. 

. He took our common life and daily toil and made 
them into divine things. The crowded cities of Galilee 
were His home. His heart went out to the helpless 
and the diseased, to the oppressed poor, to the rich, 
starved of true fellowship, and to the self-righteous, 
separated by their hardness of heart from their fellows 
and from God. He gave Himself to men without 
reserve, in loving fellowship; their life and lot came 
into His life; those who opened their hearts to Him 
knew His life; and overcoming love came into their 
lives. When His people refused Him and crucified 
Him, His love still sought them undespairing. 

This is how Jesus lived and died, and still lives on 
among men. 

This is how’God lives among men. 


This is how we are to live among men. 


IN THE DAY OF CONFLICT 


Almighty God, in whose hands are the issues of life 
and death, we turn to thee for strength and guidance in 
this dark hour when the flames of war encircle the globe. 
We pray for fortitude and courage in whatever dangers 
or disasters may come upon us; for self-forgetting devo- 
tion and loyalty to truth and right. We pray for those 
who on our behalf face the consuming heat of deadly 
conflict, the perils of the sea or the hazards of the air, 
that they may put their trust in thee as they fulfill the 
duties which fall to them. We pray for our country and 
for all lands and peoples who share our hope for the 
freedom of mankind through a great commonwealth of 
nations, and our faith in the conquering power of 
justice, honor, and good will among men. We pray for 
our enemies, knowing that they are still thy children 
and our fellow men, that they and we may speedily be 
brought to a common understanding which shall lay 
aside the deadly weapons of warfare so that with one 
accord we may rebuild the house of life in peace. Lift 
us above the bitterness of hate; save us from the vindic- 
tiveness which would check the advent of thy kingdom; 
give us the vision to look beyond the present conflict 
to the coming day when great tasks will summon us; 
prepare our hearts and minds to serve thee with un- 
stinted devotion, that the spirit of brotherhood and 
righteousness which seeks the common welfare of all 
mankind may at last prevail throughout all the earth, 
and thy will be done, even as it is in heaven. Amen. 

etn CA 
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Sewice Aliead 


NEW MEDICAL MISSION 


For Relief of Starvation in Europe 


“The most significant proposal for the 
relief of suffering in Europe yet made to 
us by a private relief agency”—this 
is what the United Nations’ Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration says 
about the Medical Mission for the study 
and relief of malnutrition, organized by 
the Unitarian Service Committee and 
now sponsored jointly by the Congre- 
gational Christian Service Committee. 

The Medical Mission, according to 
present plans, will leave some time in 
January to launch its first study and 
feeding program in Italy under the aus- 
pices of U.N.R.R.A. The mission is 
made up of a team of about a dozen 
eminent physicians, authorities in the 
field of nutrition, who are being lent 
to the project from the staffs of famous 
universities and hospitals where they 
now serve. 


Outstanding Leadership 


The two directors of the mission will 
be Dr. Maurice B. Visscher, chairman 
of the department of physiology at the 
University of Minnesota, and Dr. 
Elmer L. Sevringhaus, professor of medi- 
cine at the University of Wisconsin 


and resident physician at the University - 


of Wisconsin General Hospital. The 
minister of the First Unitarian Society 
of Minneapolis, Rev. Raymond B. 
Bragg, who for the past three summers 
has held responsible positions at the 
Service Committee’s Boston headquar- 
ters, will go to Italy as executive officer. 

The rest of the American staff will 
be made up of other specialists, includ- 
ing a nutritionist, an internist, an epi- 
demiologist, a pediatrician, a dentist, 
an anthropologist, technicians, dietitians 


and other assistants. The American 
personnel will be augmented by suitable 
recruits from the field in Italy, as needed 
to carry on the details of the project. 


Immediate Benefits 


“The staff believes direct benefits will 
be received almost from the start by 
about five hundred people, while five 
hundred more will be the object of the 
detailed study that will serve as a guide 
for all further relief operations of 
U.N.R.R.A.,” said Mr. Bragg in a recent 
report on the mission’s plans. Findings 


will be reported to the U.N.R.R.A. medi- . 


cal staff in Italy from the very outset, 
so that the general feeding program 
there can have the benefit of the 
mission’s scientific research. Also, the 
specialists on the mission will be avail- 
able for consultation on general op- 
erations of the medical work of 
U.N.R.R.A. 

The Medical Mission in Italy has, 
therefore, a four-point program. It will 
first find out the actual nutritional con- 
ditions and needs among the starving 
peoples in liberated Italy. Second, it 
will help U.N.R.R.A. evaluate and 
improve its feeding program. Third, it 
will undertake a detailed “scientific 
study of the results of a carefully super- 
vised experimental feeding program for 
individuals who have suffered prolonged 
malnutrition,’ a study that will serve 
to establish scientific procedures for all 
further feeding programs in other newly 
liberated and destitute areas. Fourth, 
the American specialists will be avail- 
able to assist local medical groups in 
the application of medical knowledge 
to their rehabilitation problems and to 


Our present Medical 
Mission is a logical out- 
growth of our Marseilles 
clinic, established in 
1940 and in operation 
since, to the benefit of 
thousands of such young 
war victims as this 


encourage their continued _ scientific 
study. 

The present mission will go to Italy, 
but the committee is also making plans 
for similar studies and service, possibly 
in France and elsewhere, later. Indeed, 


the Medical Mission is really the logical 


outgrowth of the Service Committee’s 


medical work in southern France before 
the German occupation. In 1940, when 
our representatives in France made a 
first survey of conditions in the refugee 
internment camps in and around Mar- 
seilles, they uncovered shocking condi- 
tions of health and sanitation; one of 
our original undertakings was emergency 
medical care in these camps. 


Previous Medical Service 


To continue and amplify this service, 
the committee set up a clinic in 
Marseilles with a staff of European 
medical experts and up-to-date equip- 
ment. The clinic was recognized by 
other organizations in the field of refugee 
relief who sent to us their cases needing 
medical and dental care. 

From the case records by our doctors, 
a report on the nutritional situation and 
its consequences was compiled and pre- 
sented to the Commission on Hygiene 
of the Co-ordinating Committee for 
Relief in the Camps at Nimes; France. 
The three committees of the Commis- 
sion on Hygiene were the Unitarian 
Service Committee, the Swiss Red 
Cross Children’s Aid and the Jewish 
Children’s Aid Society. The Service 
Committee’s report in 1941 was a 
pioneer contribution to the study of 
starvation due to war; it was translated 
from the French and published in the 
March, 1944, issue of the New England 
Journal of Medicine. 


Reinforced Program 


When the Germans took over south- 
ern France, our American personnel in 
Marseilles had to flee. But our French 
physicians were able to continue the 
center’s work and we were later informed 
that the clinic and its equipment were 
being used by the undernourished chil- 
dren in Marseilles public schools. We 
have now re-established contact with 
our work in this part of France and 
hope to continue and expand our medical 
service from this center. 

It was in informal discussions by 
the Service Committee with leading 
nutritionists, such as Dr. Visscher and 
Dr. Sevringhaus, of how such scientific 
work on starvation could be of great 
value in postwar Europe that the pres- 
ent Medical Mission was conceived. 
Months of planning have produced the 
team of workers and the donation of 
many of the medical supplies that will 
be needed in Italy. BE ores: will 
furnish transportation “and maintenance 
overseas for the mission. 


OUTLINE OF OUR 
WORK IN FRANCE 


Since the dramatic trip through 
the German lines this fall of our 
Western European Director, Mr. 
Noel Field, to survey relief needs 
in newly liberated France, our 
French program has been growing 
and progressing rapidly. New de- 
velopments are being reported daily, 
but as the “Register” goes to press, 
this is a brief outline of the pro- 
gram to date: 


RELIEF IN SAVOIE, HAUTE 
SAVOIE, ISERE — as result of 
Mr. Field’s survey under escort of 
French Forces of Liberation. Two- 
fold relief plans: 


1. For refugees and displaced per- 
sons in these hitherto un- 
touched departments. 


2. For families of French pa- 
triots. Since this is not-refugee 
‘relief, National War Fund sup- 
port is not available; there- 
fore our committee, acting as 
agent for American Relief for 
France, uses other contribu- 
tions to purchase Swiss supplies 
for destitute Maquis families. 


CHAMBERY OFFICE — 10 Rue 
Favre; Therese Betterman, repre- 
sentative. Small branch office for 
aid to refugees in Savoie, Isere 
and special aid in Maurienne Val- 
ley where “situation increasingly 
desperate as winter approaches”; 
shipment of food through Inter- 
national Red Cross, including milk 
and sugar for children, already ac- 
complished. 


RESTORATION OF MEDICAL 
SERVICE — survey by Dr. 
Weill, Geneva office medical ad- 
viser (following Mr. Field’s pre- 
liminary trip), of Paris, Lyons, 
Marseilles, Chambery and Mau- 
rienne. Dr. Weill reports: “Mar- 
seilles prefecture, Entr’aide, Med- 
ical Commission anxiously await 
resumption our work there; offer 
full support.” 


PARIS OFFICE — 24 Rue Lafitte; 


Mme Herta Tempi, Mrs. 
Gwenydd Champsaur from our 
Lisbon office, representatives. 


Program of relief “progressing 
splendidly,” according to recent 
cable. 


FIRST CLOTHING SHIPMENT 
31 bales of clothing, collected by 
Unitarian churches all over coun- 
try, already shipped to Paris of- 
fice where clothing is “desperately 
needed.” 


Our doctors will help improve feed- 
mg programs for the starving peo- 
ples of Europe 


NEW PROGRAM OF 
WAR SERVICE ‘COUNCIL 


The Unitarian War Service Council, 
under the terms of a resolution passed 
by the Executive Committee of the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association, has undertaken 
a new program for the fifty-odd Uni- 
tarian conscientious objectors who are 
under the jurisdiction of Civilian Public 
Service. The two main objectives of 
this program are to establish personal 
contact with the men, so that they can 
and will turn to the council for assist- 
ance in easing the tensions and frustra- 
tions caused by their present position, 
and to do everything possible to help 
them find ways of making a real 
contribution to society within the re- 
strictions of this position. 


Reaffirming Brotherhood 


As a preliminary step, Rev. Edward A. 
Cahill, Associate Director of the Service 
Committee, in charge of War Service 
Council and Home Service projects, has 
written a personal letter to each Uni- 
tarian who is a resident of a C.PS. 
camp. In his letters, Mr. Cahill said 
the council would be interested to hear 
from the men about their problems and 
their work. He also expressed the hope 
that our free fellowship would always 
remain large enough to include all shades 
of conscientious position and reaffirmed 
the broad spiritual base of tolerance, 
love and devotion to brotherhood which 
is the source of Unitarianism. 

Already several answers have been 
received by the council from men in 
the Civilian Public Service projects in 


Senwice at Home 


several parts of the country and from 
men who are working outside these 
projects. Some of the writers have 
been able to continue their own line of 
work either outside or within the camps, 
and these men’s lives have not, in con- 
sequence, been seriously upset by their 
position. For others, the main causes 


‘of frustration and anxiety are, first, 


what they feel to be the futility of the 
camp projects on which they are put 
to work and, second, the intolerant 
attitude of society in general toward 
conscientious objectors. 


Visits to C. P. S. Camps 


The council intends to keep in touch 
with the men not only by mail but also 
through personal visits. To this end, 
it has suggested that department heads 
and others at A.U.A. headquarters who 
are making field trips through the coun- 
try make a special point, when near 
any of the camps, to visit the men on 
the Unitarian list. 

These letters and visits will help build 
friendly relations. ‘The council hopes 
to be of specific service also. The scope 
of such service is brought out in a 
resolution the council passed in drawing 
up the program, The council voted “to 
assist such objectors when their con- 
scientious scruples against participation 


.in warfare are affected by national serv- 


ice legislation.” The resolution goes on 
to say, however, that only such assist- 
ance will be offered as will either help 
them in securing their constitutional 
and legal privileges or minister to their 
personal and_ spiritual needs; such 
assistance will not help in spreading 
their views or in any other political 
activity. 


Humanitarian Contribution 


In line with the plan to help the men 
find work in real humanitarian projects, 
the council has just made a contribution 
of twenty-five hundred dollars to the 
one-year starvation and rehabilitation 
study that is being carried on at the 
University of Minnesota. For this study 
men detached from the C.P.S. camps 
can volunteer, and one such Unitarian 
has already gone to assist in the accumu- 
lation of scientific data which will be 
directly applicable to the pressing prob- 
lems of relief and rehabilitation in 
Europe. In this way, members of our 
pacifist group are helping in a project 
that is in line with the other important 
Service Committee mission described on 
these pages. 

The University of Minnesota’s study 
is under the direction of Dr. Ancel Keys _ 
and the staff of the laboratory o 
physiological hygiene of which he is 
director. Dr. Keys is one of the promi- 
nent physicians who has from the first 
been most interested in our Medical 
Mission. 
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‘Shadow and Substance 


The Children of Light and the Children 
of Darkness. By Rertnuotp Niepurr. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00. 

Based upon the Raymond F. West 
Memorial Lectures given by the author 
at Leland Stanford University, this 
‘volume deals with some basic problems 
-of democracy. Professor Niebuhr em- 
ploys the same religious philosophy that 
‘characterizes his The Nature and Des- 
tiny of Man. The “children of light” 
‘are those naive and ignorant moral 
idealists who do not understand sinful 
human nature, and yet who are to be 
preferred to the barbarous, selfish moral 
‘cynics, the “children of darkness.” The 
only hope for the children of light is for 
them to get rid of their illusions of per- 
fection. An enlightened pessimism, 
Professor Niebuhr believes, is the only 
realistic approach to the difficulties that 
face democracy and the establishment of 
world community. 

Liberal readers of this book will get a 
jolt which may prove salutary for those 
‘whose heads are too much in the clouds. 


Evsrivce F. Stoneman 


Flags of All Nations 


The Idea of Nationalism. By Hans 
Koun. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$7.50. 


The conflict of interests among the 
United Nations proves that the idea of 
nationalism dominates the relations of 
states. The supreme loyalty of man 
is still commanded by his nation, for 
men retain the practical belief that 
economic well-being and creative cul- 
tural energy depend primarily upon na- 
‘tionhood. In the construction of a world 
order, the force and nature of this idea 
must be considered. The liberal church 
‘knows nationalism as one of the most 
potent obstacles to the development of 
a dynamic brotherhood of man and a 
‘free loyalty to God. Religious liberals 

are thus vitally concerned with the 
nature of nationalism. 

This is the first of two volumes by 
‘Dr. Hans Kohn on the growth and mani- 
festations of the idea of nationalism. 
After a concisely provocative discussion 
of its nature, he describes its birth and 
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development from ancient times to the 
French Revolution. It is a study in the 
history of ideas. Dr. Kohn deals au- 
thoritatively and meaningfully with a 
mass of related trends, forces and men 
in history. The contributions of Pales- 
tine and Greece, the medieval church, 
the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
the rise of sovereign monarchies, the 
enlightenment which witnessed the be- 
ginnings of nationalism as we know it, the 
vital impact of the New World and the 
promise of a free people, and the stir- 
rings of nationalism in the Old World 
influenced by novel political concepts— 
all these are woven into a solidly ex- 
citing fabric of learning. The burden 
of facts is born lightly by Dr. Kohn. 
We see nationalism born; our under- 
standing of one of the major social forces 
of our time is deepened. If we are to 
help build a better world, we will find a 
powerful weapon in the liberal arsenal. 


Evucene A. Luenine 


New Neighbors 


Peoples of Southeast Asia. By Bruno 
Lasker. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc. $3.00. 


Until Japan introduced them to us, 
the Thai, Burmans and_ Indonesians 
were as remote as cave men from the 
average American’s experience. Now 
the war and the airplane have placed 
150,000,000 people of the Asiatic tropics 
at our back door. What about our new 
“neighbors”? 

Mr. Lasker, ideally qualified to an- 
swer this question, points out that the 
old relations between East and West 
have crumbled, and that the only way 
we can recover lost prestige and take 
advantage of a unique historical oppor- 
tunity is to convince these peoples that 
we have a better solution to their prob- 
lem than Japan has. 

This book is an excellent orientation 
course. Most valuable are the later 
sections dealing with the impact of the 
West on the East—which clear up a lot 
of confusion about white prestige, mixed 
marriages and the reactions of native 
peoples—and the section discussing 
freedom, nationalism and postwar colo- 
nial trends. Regional collaboration and 
the idea of partnership point the way 
to the answer of the Eastern question. 


WaLpEMAR Arcow, JR. 


The Old ’Un 


Everybody's Political What’s What? By 
Grorce Brernarp SHAw. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc. $3.00. 


“Come, let us set a lance at rest, 
And tilt at windmills under a wild sky.” 


Mr. G. B. Shaw has been doing that 
all his life. He is still at it. In his latest 
work, he runs true to form; he is still 
going strong. As the production of a 


‘done it all before. 


man well on into his eighty-ninth year, 
this book is truly remarkable. Here is 
the same biting wit, the same audacity, 
the same originality, the same skill in 
inserting neat jabs under the fifth rib of 
British orthodoxy, whether political, so- 
cial or religious. It is true that he has 
His new book is a 
hodgepodge of his familiar opinions. Its 
pages offer the reader bits of Arms and 
the Man, Mrs. Warren’s Profession, The 
Doctor’s Dilemma, Major Barbara, Back 
to Methuselah. Valiantly he wages war 
on his favorite windmills—vivisection, 
vaccination, meat diets, etc. Again, he 
proclaims the advantages of Fabian So- 
cialism. Here there is nothing new. The 
wonder is that he still does it, and does 
it so well. 

This British, or rather Irish, combina- 
tion of Voltaire and the prophet Micah 
still proclaims his gospel with vigor and 
manifest sincerity. Of its many repeti- 
tions, its occasional bits of autobiog- 
raphy, its harping on certain well-worn 
themes, many readers may perhaps 
tire. But, for the incorrigible Shavians, 
of whom we confess ourselves one, it 
will be a delight, even though it be the 
last leaf on a tree that once had abund- 
ant shade. 


AR.’ H: 


What of the Morrow? 


The Practice of Idealism. By Atrrep M. 
Brneuam. New York: Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, Inc. $2.00. 


Revolution is a word that frightens 
many people. Even if we recognize it 
for what it is—a tremendous increase in 
the rate of social change—it is still por- 
tentous. We must accept the fact of 
change, but we must also see that this 
change be for the better. It is not 
enough for us to want the ideal; we 
must also work for it. 

In this book Mr. Bingham points out 
definite and practical ways of achieving 
our ideals. The book will be disappoint- 
ing to utopians; it will seem radical to 
the devotees of laissez faire. But for 
those who wish to avoid violence and 
war in the future, and who want the 
extension of democracy, Mr. Bingham 
gives the most practical means of prac- 
ticing idealism we have yet seen in 
print. 

“Revolution results from the pent-up 
pressure of delayed social change.” This 
pressure is exerting itself in five areas 
of our civilization: “The Revolt of the 
Common Man”; “The Technical Revo- 
lution”; “The Political Revolution”; 
“The Failure of Nationalism”; and “The 
Crisis in Belief.” Mr. Bingham analy- 
zes these movements carefully, and 
makes definite suggestions as to how 
they may be given a direction beneficial 
to mankind. are 

A clear warning, however, is sounded 
against any attempt at setting up 
ideally perfect formulas. The author 


intelligently advises support of the ex- 
isting international institutions (such as 
Lend Lease, the International Labor 
Office, the Postal Union and the United 
Nations’ Food Conference) , extension of 
their activities and the application of 
their principles to other areas of inter- 
national relations. 

The goal is a stable world peace. “We 
need to make peace in terms of the five 
intermingled revolutions .... The real 
problems that face us are not what to 
do with Germany or Russia or Japan 
or the Balkans, but what to do about 
the revolt of the Common Man, about 
modern technology, about democracy, 
nationalism and imperialism; peace may 
even depend on our finding a new inte- 
gration of science and religion.” 

This is an objective book, a prac+ 
tical, realistic idealism. It is a plea for 
purposeful action in the direction where 
there is hope. It is based upon a faith 
that transcends our current social, eco- 
nomic, political and religious provincial- 
ism—a faith in the sanctity of the human 
being. 

Ranpau 8. Hizton 


Important 


How to Think about War and Peace. 
By Mortimer J. Apter. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, Inc. $2.50. 


Professor Adler’s thesis is that peace 
is brought about by the political organ- 
ization of men under government, and 
therefore that lasting peace on a world- 
wide scale can come only through a 
world-wide political organization of men. 
A preliminary step toward a government 
of all the people of the world will be 
a federation of nations in which a pre- 
requisite for membership is constitu- 
tional government. Professor Adler 
thinks that an armed truce will follow 
-this war, and that the armistice may 
be prolonged if its terms are helpful 
and not inimical to the establishment 
of a government of all men. After re- 
viewing the trend of governments in the 
last three thousand years toward larger 
and larger political units, he predicts 
there is a strong probability that within 
the next five hundred years a stable 
world-wide government of men may be 
achieved. 

Professor Adler’s book is not easy 
reading, but he presents an excellent 
guide to clear thinking about war and 
peace. His book will temper the easy 
optimism of those who believe peace is 
possible in our time; it will encourage 
the pessimist to begin now on steps that 
will ultimately lead to peace.. Every- 
one has some concern for the answers 
to the questions raised in this book, but 
only readers with considerable intellec- 
tual fortitude will have the ability to 
digest the author’s unemotional analysis 
of the greatest political and moral prob- 
tem of our time. 

F. F. Campse.u 


The Course of True Love 


Earth and High Heaven. By Gwetu- 
ALYN Grauam. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $2.50. 


Among the literary output of the cur- 
rent season, a work definitely outstand- 
ing! Here is fiction distinctly above 
the ordinary. Miss Graham has written 
a love story whose chief characteristics 
are beauty of diction, originality of 
background, warm human sympathy, 
keen spiritual insight and unquestioned 
sincerity. Also, its various personages 
are actual flesh-and-blood people, espe- 
cially the three who, for most of the 
time, occupy the centre of the stage— 
the hero, a Jewish lawyer about to go 
overseas; the heroine, a young news- 
paper writer; her father, wealthy, dis- 
tinguished, conservative. In_present- 
day Montreal, with its social divisions 
of French Catholic, English Protestant 
and Jew, the drama is played out, the 
plot resulting from the clash of these 
three personalities and backgrounds. 
Given pride, self-assurance, convictions 
entrenched in strong egos, and the course 
of young love runs anything but 
smoothly. 

If the book has a fault, it is that the 
interactions of father, daughter and 
suitor are somewhat long-drawn-out. 
But the girl is lovely; the various inci- 
dents are dramatic and convincing; and, 
perhaps best of all, the story has a 
happy ending. It is a long time since 
we have read a novel so satisfying and 
substantial, of such intrinsic worth. If 
the youthful authoress can keep it up, 
she is likely to go far. 
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Fireworks 
Some of My Best 
Friends Are _ Sol- 


diers. By MarGaret 
Hausry. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 
Inc. $2.50. 


It does not seems possible, but it is 
true, that the author of With Malice 
toward Some has produced in one book 
both a pyrotechnic display of wit even 
more dazzling than her previous effort, 
and a good, hard, body blow against 
American democracy’s grimmest domes- 
tic enemy—race prejudice. Once a 
reader has grasped the fact that he is 
enjoying himself to the point of fre- 
quently laughing out loud, and at the 
same time is having his complacency 
jolted, and his conscience deeply stirred, 
he will, I hope, want to go out and 
stop people on the street to tell them 
the good news that such a book actually 
exists. 

And to those of you whose daily bat- 


@ 


tles with the prejudice and smugness 
of your friends have worn you down a 
bit, I say, “Hold the fort, for Margaret 
Halsey is coming.” Don’t deny your- 
selves the spiritual refreshment and 
down-to-earth aid and comfort you can 
get from this book. It’s a novel, by the 
way. 
Frances Putnam 


Significant 


Naturalism and the Human Spirit. 
Edited by Yervanr H. Krikorian. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 
$4.50. 


In this book, fifteen philosophers have 
written about naturalism as it relates to 
various fields of human activity, includ- 
ing religion, democracy, aesthetics, his- 
tory and ethics. Here is a comprehen- 
sive, authoritative statement of the 
developing naturalist position by its 
leading exponents. It is not propaganda 
for naturalism—unless it be so indirectly 
—hbut an attempt to give form to a posi- 
tion that has been far more influential in 
our American life than the more for- 
mally stated and apparently accepted 
philosophies. 

Naturalism is not a viewpoint or sys- 
tem of thought previously developed, re- 
jected, and now being again defended. 
Only those who confuse it with mate- 
rialistic philosophy make the error of 
defining naturalism in this way. Natural- 


‘ism, as a force today, had its begin- 


nings with the work of Professor John 
Dewey and others, and will find its 
greatest development in the future, 
probably .as the successor to the present 
reactionary theological and educational 
trends. This book is significant in that 
it may be one of the texts for that pe- 
riod. It may be a sort of bridge be- 
tween the first efforts at forming a 
modern naturalistic philosophy and _ its 
fuller formation in®* the half-century 
ahead. 

The volume is important to reli- 
gious thought in that it gives a glimpse, 
at least, of the kind of further read- 
justment to science religion must make 
—for even modernism in Protestant de- 
nominations has never made more than 
a partial adjustment. 

Naturally the papers vary widely in 
their character and readability. The 
first chapter, “Antinaturalism in Extre- 
mis,” by Professor Dewey, is a vigorous 
treatment of the reaction of our period. 
“Naturalism and Democracy,” by Pro- 
fessor Sidney Hook, is a badly needed 
analysis of the defensive effort to cap- 
ture democracy for theology. “Natural- 
ism in America,” by Professor Harold 
A. Larrabee, gives a valuable perspec- 
tive on the place of naturalism in our 
life and makes important references to 
Unitarian thought. A sprightly paper 
by Professor Harry Todd Costello on 
“The Naturalism of Frederick Wood- 
bridge” provides a pleasant change in 
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style. This sentence will give an ex- 
ample of his type of writing: “It [nature] 
does not answer our prayers, and we 
may be thankful it does not answer 
other people’s; but it does offer us mate- 
rial for building the better life.” 
Reviewed by a philosopher, this book 
would lend itself to a different set of 
comments from those of a minister. The 
philosopher would chew more readily 
and comment more easily upon such 
phrases as the “internal cognitive ab- 
solute.” As a matter of fact, this volume 
is a book for philosophers primarily— 
and necessarily so, because very few 
philosophers can write for anyone else. 


Date DeWitt 


NUTSHELL COMMENTS 


The Way. By J. M. Harriry. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2.50. 


Another in that curious collection of 
novels including Quo Vadis, Ben Hur 
and The Robe, that ought to be dis- 
cussed from a psychological, rather than 
a literary, viewpoint. 

Twelve years after their first journey 
to Bethlehem, the Three Wise Men set 
out to rediscover the Messiah. Inter- 
meshed with this theme is the story of a 
young Roman centurion and his Jewish 
lover, Leah. The end of The Way is 


Jerusalem where the Wise Men find the . 


Messiah again, and the centurion dis- 
covers in the person of Jesus a power 
that can never be put down by Roman 
arms. 

What makes The Way more accept- 
able than most stories of its kind is the 
absence of any Sunday-school-leaflet 
piety. The author has not been over- 
awed by his subject matter. On the 
contrary, he has let some rather modern 
overtones creep in. The Wise Men are 
pictured as members of a kind of 
“underground organization”; the love 
story is in the best romantic tradition. 

But The Way makes exciting and un- 
usual reading. Its attention to detail 
and to the customs of the period will 
help you brush up on your knowledge of 
first-century Palestine. 


Watpemar Arcow, Jr. 


A Symphony of Prayer. Edited by 
Hersert H. Srroup. Philadelphia: The 
Judson Press. $2.50. 


This anthology brings together pray- 
ers on various themes by Protestant min- 
isters of the major and several minor 
denominations. Among well-known con- 
tributors are Dr. John Haynes Holmes 
and Dr. John Howland Lathrop. Pro- 
fessor Stroup says: “This volume has 
been prepared with the hope that it will 
lead Christians in the pulpit and in the 
pew to examine or re-examine their 
prayer life more carefully.” This is a 
legitimate hape, since religion has al- 
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ways found the expression of its deep- 
est and noblest emotions in prayer. If 
the song of the soul in its moods of 
meditation and prayer is an offering of 
pleasing music to the Eternal One, surely 
this volume may properly be called 
A Symphony of Prayer. 
Kart M. Caworowsky 


Enough and to Spare. By Kirtiry F. 
Maruer. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.00. 

A much needed and timely exposition 
of what man can do with his world 
through co-operation and wise planning. 
Dr. Mather knows how to relate his spe- 
cial field, geology, to the great issues 
involved in creating a permanent peace. 
Freedom from want is attainable every- 
where on the earth, provided men live 
up to those characteristics of human 
nature that distinguish man from the 
brute, namely, “the yearning for free- 
dom, the love of beauty, the search for 
truth, the recognition of moral law, and 
the awareness of spiritual forces.” The 
very structure of the earth and the 
nature of the universe demand a true 
spirit of brotherhood. We ignore this 
fact at our peril. 

A world organization imbued with a 
truly democratic social philosophy is 
necessary in order that an equitable dis- 
tribution of the earth’s bounty may be 
achieved, and the attainment of a last- 
ing peace be confidently expected. 


Exsrivce F. StonrEHAM 


Alfred Loisy: His Religious Significance. 
By M. D. M. Petre. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


Alfred Loisy, the great Catholic mod- 
ernist, died in June, 1940, shortly be- 
fore the final debacle of France. He 
had been read out of the church and 
his movement condemned in 1907, when 
Pius X issued the tamous encyclical 
letter, Pascendi dominici regis. Here we 
have, within the scope of less than 150 
pages, an-interpretation of the religious 
significance of the modernist movement 
within Catholicism, which, under the 
leadership of Loisy, sought to reconcile 
the teachings of the church with the 
spirit of history and modern science. 
The author, an English woman of letters 
and a Catholic, completed this study 
shortly before her death in December, 
1942. It is the warm tribute of a truly 
religious soul to a great scholar and 
saint whose significance in the history 
of religious liberalism will grow with the 
centuries. 

Here is a human document at once 
tragic, fascinating and revealing. 

Kart M. Caworowsky 


The Story of Woodrow Wilson. By 
Davw Lota. New York: Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation. 

The publication of this pamphlet is 
especially timely just now when popular 


judgment concerning President Wilson 
is undergoing a complete reversal. Mr. 
Loth shows a remarkable gift for com- 
pressing with comparatively narrow 
limits the story of Wilson’s life. His 
narrative moves steadily, omits’ nothing 
of real significance, emphasizes the 
salient points in the career it records, 
makes plain the outstanding qualities 
in the character of its subject—honestly, 
fairly, without a trace of special plead- 
ing. 
A. R. H. 


Were You There When They Crucified 
My Lord? By Attan Rowan Crrte. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. $3.00. 

An excellent pictorial dramatization 
of a famous spiritual. The drawings are 
rich in composition and _ contrasting 
tone, exemplifying the artist’s own rev- 
erence. The background of modern 
Negro choristers lends an impression 
of rhythm. As they sing, their words 
become visually alive in Jesus as the 
central motif. The words of the song 
beneath the drawings are unnecessary, 
for the drawings are song in themselves, 
needing no explanation other than the 
emotions aroused hy them. 


Mary Exvten Kerr 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


According to Paul. By Harris FRANKLIN 
Rauu. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.75. 

The Beloved Son—The Life of Jesus for 
Children. By BLancnHr SHORMAKER WaGs- 
starr. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc. 
$1.00. 

Chronicle of an American Crusader. By 
Samurt S. Mayerserc. New York: 
Bloch Publishing Co., Inc. $1.50. 

The Constant Fire. By Atuan Knicut 
Cuatmers. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00. 

The Dissidence of Dissent. By Francis E. 
Minexa. Chapel Hill, N. C.: University 
of North Carolina Press. $4.00. 

An Essay on Man. By Ernst Cassrrer, 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press. $3.00. 

The Genius of Public Worship. By CHARLES 


H. Hermsatn. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 
Highroads of the Universe. By J. Guover 


Jounson. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50. 

The Light Is Stil Shining. By Stuart 
R. Ociessy. New York. Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $2.00. 

My Happy Days. By Jane Dasney 
SHackeLrorp. Washington, D. C.: Associ- 
ated Publishers, Inc. $2.15. 

Pilots Also Pray. By Tuomas D. Harmon. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2.50. 

Strategy of Peace. By Henry M. Wariston. 
Boston: World Peace Foundation. $1.00. 

Under Orders. By Wrtt1am L. Sutrivan. 
New York: Richard R. Smith. $2.50. 

Unfolding Drama in Southeast Asia. By 
Basty Matuews. New York: Friendship 
Press. $1.00. 
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CHURCHES ON ALL FRONTS 


‘New President of Federal Council 


At a recent biennial session in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, the Rt. Rev. G. 
Bromley Oxnam, Bishop of the Boston 
Area of the Methodist Church, was 
chosen president of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, 
to succeed the Rt. Rev. Henry St. 
George Tucker. Originally of California, 
Dr. Oxnam taught in the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology and was for 
seven years president of DePauw Uni- 
versity in Indiana. The new president 
of the council is fifty-three years of age, 
is secretary of his denomination’s 
Council of Bishops, and leader of its 
Crusade for a New World Order, as well 
as member of the General Commission 
on Army and Navy Chaplains and the 
Federal Council’s Commission on a Just 
and Durable Peace. He is well known 
as a visiting preacher at universities, and 
last year gave the Lyman Beecher Lec- 
tures on Preaching at Yale. His books 
are largely concerned with the social 
application of religion. 


No Vatican Ambassador 


The Federal Council went on record 
as opposing any permanent diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican by the United 
States Government. The mission of Dr. 
Myron C. Taylor was condoned on the 
grounds of temporary wartime condi- 
tions but it was insisted that no such 
representation be regarded as a prece- 
dent. Diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican would confer upon one religious 
body “a special preferential status” and 
would be “contrary to the spirit of the 
American tradition.” The resolution in- 
sisted that “we recognize the Catholic 
Church as one of the great branches of 
historic Christianity and we seek every 
opportunity to co-operate with Roman 
Catholics,” but at the same time it drew 
a distinction between the faith and 
piety of Roman Catholics and the 
Catholic hierarchy which seeks its own 
institutional ends. To the latter, the 
council voiced “resolute opposition” be- 
cause of “clericalism” which, in all coun- 
tries, seeks to achieve “political power 
by secular means.” 


Universalists Refused Membership 


It is to be regretted that, amongst so 
many salutary steps taken in Pittsburgh, 
the Federal Council should permit itself 
the anachronism of refusing member- 
ship to the Universalist Church of 
America, although the Universalists are 
members of the Boston Area and other 
councils. Dr. Ashley D. Leavitt, Presi- 
dent of the Boston Area, expressed regret 


at the exclusion, praising the large and 
important part played by the Universal- 
ists in the work of the council. Dr. 
Robert Cummins, General Superintend- 
ent of the Universalist Church, declared 
that it was incomprehensible to him that 
any body calling itself Christian should 
dare to determine upon such action, but 
while he felt badly to be told that they 
were not needed, he held high hopes it 
would not always be so. Dr. Cummins 
said: “We shall continue in the spirit 
of good will to live our faith, spread 
the gospel as we understand it, serve 
our fellows, and join hands with those 
who will share fellowship with us.” 

The Federal Council’s Commission on 
the Church and Minority Peoples, under 
the leadership of Rev. Bradford S. 
Abernethy, has just launched a program 
to cultivate better race relations through 
the churches. Church and lay leaders 
in more than thirty cities covering all 
parts of the country have been invited 
to co-operate in a five-year project to be 
inaugurated at a conference in May. 
Studies will be made to provide a 
“measuring rod” for testing the effective- 
ness of local activities, and to outline 
measures to be taken, from the simplest 
to the most complex. Emphasis will be 
put upon four phases of the problem: 
the responsibility of the church as educa- 
tor; the local church demonstrating its 
belief in brotherhood; the churches at 
work with each other; and the churches 
at work with community agencies. Other 
papers to be presented will cover such 
topics as “The Christian Teaching on 
Race,” “The Church and Current Mi- 
nority Tensions,’ “The Teachings of 
Modern Science regarding Race,” “Se- 
gregation in Church and Community,” 
“The Question of Social Equality,” “The 
Constitution and Civil Rights,” “Racism 
and World Outreach of the Church and 
Nation,” “Racial Attitudes in Children” 
and “Christian Youth and the Race 
Question.” 


Conference on the Postwar World 


The Commission on a Just and Dur- 
able Peace will meet in Cleveland, Ohio, 
January 16-19, to hold its Second Na- 
tional Study Conference. The purpose 
of the sessions will be to study the 
existing world situation in the light of 
the “Six Pillars of Peace” previously 
promulgated, to consider the basic prob- 
lems of church strategy, and to arrive 
at a consensus of findings and make such 
recommendations as may seem wise and 
effective. The conference will be di- 
vided into two commissions. Professor 
William E. Hocking is chairman of the 
Commission on the International Situa- 


tion, and will discuss such conferences 
as those held in Teheran and Moscow, 
the emerging policies of the various 
United Nations, plans for interna- 
tional organizations, possible settlements 
with regard to Germany and Japan, 
the potentialities of such organizations 
as U.N.R.R.A., subject peoples, and 
steps to be taken to secure postwar 
collaboration by the United States. The 
Commission on the Strategy of the 
Churches, led by Dr. Walter M. Horton, 
will concern itself with aspects of the 
Christian faith with regard to peace; 
the witness of the church concerning 
world order, and immediate procedures 
as they bear upon long-range policy; the 
place of the churches in influencing 
public opinion; the psychological and 
cultural factors that stand in the way 
of reconstituting Europe and the Orient; 
and concrete implementation of the 
World Mission of the Church with re- 
gard to world order. A _ digest of 
thinking by churches in other lands will 
be distributed to the delegates, and 
representatives of churches from other 
nations are expected to be present. 


Other Items 


A widespread movement is noted 
among denominational colleges to stress 
the need of Christian liberal education 
both in the immediate situation and in 
the postwar world. Symptomatic is the 
recent discussion, by the Rochester dio- 
cese of the Episcopal Church, of the 
role of Hobart and William Smith Col- 
leges, in an attempt to develop a 
program of co-operation between the 
churches and higher education. 

We are indebted to Mr. Frederick C. 
Melcher, editor of Publishers’ Weekly, 
for an article on religious literature in 
World Dominion, which points out that 
there are millions less good books today 
than when the war started, and that the 
churches must develop a strategy to 
supply this hunger for books and pamph- 
lets, since the demand exceeds the 
supply. Literature may contribute both 
to an enlightened vitality of the church 
and to its growth. The church must 
be a “literate church”; only a church 
that understands its faith and keeps 
abreast of world thought can assume 
leadership. Such literature must not be 
narrowly sectarian, but “broad as the 
life of man,” and bring Christian prin- 
ciples into understandable relation to 
everyday conditions and occupations. A 
program of caravan libraries, new tech- 
niques of cheaper book production and 
wider distribution might be a major 
task of adult education. 

A. No EK: 
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Dr. Jacos Trapp, minister since 1941 
of Unity Church, Denver, Colorado, has 
been called to the Community Church 
of Summit, New Jersey. 


Rey. Atson H. Rosryson, whose res- 
ignation as minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Plainfield, New Jersey, 
took place this month, was honored on 
several occasions before his retirement. 
Temple Sholom issued an invitation to 
the Unitarian congregation to attend a 
special service on November 25, at 
which Rev. M. Robert Syme paid a 
glowing tribute to Mr. Robinson’s 
twenty-five years of notable service in 
the community. A musical service for 
Mr. and Mrs. Robinson was presented 
by Miss Helen C. Reichard, organist, 
and members of the choir, in the Uni- 
tarian church. The program was made 
up of favorite selections of the Robin- 
sons’, and was entirely from the works 
of Johann Sebastian Bach. On December 
14 a reception was held in the parish 
house; a special committee co-operating 
with the various church organizations, 
had been planning it for several months. 
A parchment signed by their parishion- 
ers was presented to the Robinsons as 
evidence of their everlasting affection 
and heartfelt regret at parting. 


Rev. Watpemar ArGgow was installed 
as minister of the People’s Church of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on November 12, 
in a service filled with dignity and sig- 
nificant sentiment. His father, Dr. W. 
Waldemar W. Argow, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, who had been minister of 
the People’s Church from 1921 to 1930, 
delivered the sermon of installation. Rep- 
resentatives of a number of religious 
faiths participated in the ceremonies 
and were among the _ congregation 
which filled the church to capacity. Rev. 
Herman Schaalman of Temple Judah, 
representing the Jews of Cedar Rapids, 
stated that the People’s Church had 
taken the lead in forming the liberal 
policy of the community. To Dr. Ar- 
gow the congregation of Temple Judah 
owes a debt of gratitude, for it is due to 
him in large measure that that congre- 
gation has grown and developed. Rev. 
Evans A. Worthley of Iowa City, Dr. 
Charles E. Snyder of Davenport, and 
Dr. Herbert Martin of the University 
of lowa were among the participants in 
the installation. 


Rev. A. Powetn, Davies’ sermon, 
“Religious Ideals and the Problem of 
Germany,’ preached in All Souls’ 
Church, Washington, D. C., on October 
29, was printed as an Appendix in the 
Congressional Record of November 16, 
at the request of the Hon. Harold H. 
Burton. 


Rev. J. FRAankuin Burxuart was for- 
mally installed as minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Somerville, Massa- 
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Dr. deck Trapp 


chusetts, on December 10. Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot preached the sermon; Rev. Dan 
Huntington Fenn offered the prayer; 
Rev. Henry T. Secrist gave the call to 
worship. The moderator of the church, 
Dr. Alfred S. Wass, performed the act 
of installation. The service was followed 
by a reception given by the Alliance in 
the parish hall. 


Rey. L. Wenpett Hucues was in- 
stalled as assistant minister of the First 
Parish in Watertown, Massachusetts, on 
November 18. Several ministers of the 
community shared in the service. Dr. 
Palfrey Perkins preached the sermon. 


Rev. Ferix D. Lion, minister of the 
First Unitarian Society of Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, has been called to the 
Adams Memorial Church of Dunkirk, 
New York. 


Dr. Vincent R. Booru has been called 
by the Newton Centre, Massachusetts, 
Unitarian Society to be their interim 
minister. 


Mr. Haroutp Haptey, a graduate stu- 
dent at Harvard University, has been 
called to the Unity Church of Natick, 
Massachusetts. 


Rev. Arnotp Crompron, minister of 
the First Unitarian Society of Erie. 
Pennsylvania, has been called to Oak- 
land, California. 


Rev. Ricnuarp A. Wotrr, assistant 
minister of the Congregational Church in 
Wakefield, Massachusetts, has been 


called to the Unitarian-Congregational 
Church of Westwood, Massachusetts, 
Mrs. Wolff was formerly Miss Rachael 
D. Slayton, director of religious educa- 
tion in the Church of Our Bathe, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


Mr. Marruew Buttock, distinguished 
Negro attorney of Boston, a member of 
the Committee on Minorities of the 
Unitarian Home Service Committee, has 
recently been appointed chairman of 
the Parole Board by His Excellency 
Leverett Saltonstall, Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Re- 
porting the event in its issue of De- 
cember 4, Time commented: “The Goy- 
ernor has named a capable man. A son of 
one-time slaves, Bullock had _ been 
brought to Boston in 1889 when his 
parents fled a lynching bee. He got 
his LL.B. at Harvard, practiced law in 


Oklahoma, Illinois and Georgia. Return- | 


ing to Boston, he served in various pub- 
lic offices including the Parole Board 
for eighteen years . .. . Said Bullock, 
‘It’s a great thing for my people.’ ” 


Mr. Cuarutes 8. J. MacNem, chair- 
man of the board of the Unitarian 
Church at Dayton, Ohio, died suddenly 
on November 18. Seized with a heart 
attack while flying homeward from an 
aviation meeting in Kansas City, he 
made an emergency landing but died 
within fifteen minutes. Mr. MacNeil 
was head of the engineering department 
of the aeroproducts division of General 
Motors Corporation, and was credited 
with inventions having to do with pro- 
pellers. Since coming to Dayton nine 
years ago, he has been active in the 
Unitarian church, being chairman of 
important committees and suggesting 
projects to strengthen and improve the 
organization. A memorial service was 
held in the church with Rev. Clinton 
L. Scott, the former minister, and Rev. 
Harold P. Marley officiating. 


Lieutenant JosepH H. Grunta, Ch. 
C., U.S.N.R., was wounded during the 
Philippines engagement when his boat 
was sunk. 


LizuTENANT (j.g.) ANNETTE GIREL- 
1us, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Charles 
G. Girelius, until recently on duty at the 
U.S. Naval Hospital at Chelsea, Massa- 
chusetts, has been transferred to the 
U.S. Naval Hospital at Astoria, Oregon. 


Rev. Epmunp A. Oprrz, formerly min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church of Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, has enlisted in the 
Red Cross Field Service. 


Rev. Ernest A. Brown, minister of 
the Universalist Church in Claremont, 
New Hampshire, is to minister also to 
the All Souls’ Church of Windsor, Aces 


mont. 


The North Shore Unitarian Society 


_ The biography of an infant, one could 
suppose, would be interesting to other 
infants, but of course they can’t read. 
The editors of the Register have never- 
theless asked for an account of the new 
North Shore Unitarian Society in Nas- 
sau County, the suburban county lying 
east of New York City, apparently on 
the theory that those who wish to be- 
come infants can read. 

The first regular Sunday morning 
service of this small church was held 


on November 19, 1944, in rented quar- 


ters in Port Washington, with Rev. 
Andrew X. Mahy, recently returned 
from an Army chaplaincy in the Aleu- 
tians, as minister. At the same time 
the thriving Sunday School was in its 
fourth year in separate quarters, five 
minutes’ walk distant. 

Since this is the first Unitarian 
church on Long Island outside of New 
York City, a word about the geography 
may be helpful in visualizing the situa- 
tion for those not familiar with New 
York and its environs. As you cross 
the East River from Manhattan, there 
are two boroughs (counties) of New 
York City: first, Brooklyn, where Uni- 
tarians can find Dr. John H. Lathrop’s 
downtown church, and the Flatbush 
church under the ministry of Rev. Karl 
M. Chworowsky; then Queens, where 
again there are two Unitarian churches, 
the Hollis church led by Rev. Vincent 
B. Silliman, and on the north shore 
the Flushing church whose minister is 
Rev. J. Donald Johnston. Continuing 
along the north shore are Bayside, Dou- 
glaston and Little Neck, all within the 
city limits, then Great Neck, Manhas- 
set and Roslyn. Starting in the south- 
erly parts of Manhasset and Roslyn and 
continuing eastward is the well-known 
estate region of Long Island. North- 
ward from Manhasset extends a penin- 
sula with Plandome, Port Washington 
and Sands Point. 

The church now starting in Port 
Washington has members not only from 
that village but also from Sands Point, 
Plandome, Roslyn and Manhasset, as 
well as Sunday school members from 
Great Neck. This is the reason why 
the name of North Shore Unitarian 
Society was chosen, rather than the 
name of any one town. 

The origin of the movement was the 
discovery on the part of several men, in 
discussion at neighborhood social gather- 
ings, “that they had a common interest 


ina religious fellowship that would be 


; 


fully in accord with science and all 
other branches of modern thought. Their 
particular concern was for their young 
‘children, and after several sessions it 


| was decided to embark on a Sunday 


Baer: 


school venture. The basic principles 
the best obtainable teachers, 


The church ehoel that started a SAA 


mostly on a moderate salary basis; a 
wide choice of school programs and ma- 
terials; active parent participation; 
stated annual contributions from those 
who could afford it; and worship serv- 
ices to be led by parents until more 
trained leadership could be found. Sev- 
eral of.the group came from Unitarian 
churches elsewhere, and it was decided 
to seek affiliation with the American 
Unitarian Association. This view was 
reported to Rev. Dale DeWitt, Director 
of the Middle Atlantic States Council, 
and he has been an interested and help- 
ful participant in all activities since. 

The opening of the Sunday School 
in the autumn of 1941, in quarters 
rented from the Manhasset Bay School, 
a private progressive school, was par- 
ticipated in by Rev. Ernest W. Kueb- 
ler. Since then we have had visits and 
parent discussions with him and with 
Miss Frances W. Wood, which have been 
really helpful. 

During the first two years occasional 
meetings for worship, discussion and 
fellowship were held for the adults. 
Some were in homes and clubs, and 
a series of four monthly evening meet- 
ings with metropolitan ministers was 
held in the parish house of the Meth- 
odist church. 

In the third year financial support 
was given by the Regional Council for 
a salaried director of the Sunday School; 
monthly services for adults in the Sun- 
day School quarters were initiated and 
the society was formally organized. 

The summer and fall of 1944 saw a 
great deal of work done, a great many 
prospects open and shut. Finding a 
minister, particularly with so many of 
the younger men in the service; raising 


a budget; finding a meeting place; finding 
a place for the minister and his family 
to live; publicity—all these and other 
questions have presented real problems. 
The solutions that have been found with 
respect to meeting quarters and the 
minister’s residence are only temporary. 

We feel fortunate in having Mr. Mahy 
with us. A graduate of Stanford (and 
also of the school of hard knocks), he 
took his theological training at Harvard 
and Chicago. His pastorates before en- 
tering the Army were in Keokuk, Iowa, 
and Augusta, Maine. 

The installation service was held on 
the afternoon of December 10, with 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot giving the 
sermon. The charge to the congrega- 
tion was by Rev. Dale DeWitt, and 
the charge to the minister by Rev. J. 
Donald Johnston. The neighboring 
churches were represented by Rev. 
George G. Parker of the Manhasset 
Congregational Church; and Mr. Kueb- 
ler offered the prayer. Mr. H. H. Lin- 
coln, Chairman of the Society, pre- 
sided. A reception followed at the home 
of one of the members. 

As to the future, no predictions are 
offered. If there is a good field for Uni- 
tarianism, and we believe there is, this 
should be fruitful territory. Any help 
that can be given, particularly that of 
passing the word from one person to 
another, will be welcome. 

Inquiries regarding the Sunday School 
will be gladly received by Mrs. H. H. 
Lincoln, Director, 125 Reid Avenue, Port 
Washington, and those concerning the 
church should be directed to Mr. Lin- 
coln or to Mr. Carl F. Ostergren, Rock- 
wood Road, Plandome, who is Chairman 
of the Organization Committee. 

QT 


NEWS OF THE 


GOALS FOR 1945? At the beginning 
of a new year, all churches might well 
pause after the bustle of Christmas and 
ask—“What are our goals for 1945?” 
During the autumn the First Unitarian 
Church of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
adopted a resolution embodying certain 
aims and made plans for achieving the 
goals set forth. These aims included 
the following: (1) We will deepen our 
understanding of and devotion to lib- 
eral religion. (2) We will do all in our 
power to increase the effectiveness and 
enlarge the scope of our ministry in this 
community. (3) We will double the 
number of boys and girls, and young 
men and women associated with this 
church. (4) We will faithfully dis- 
charge our obligations to the Pittsburgh 
civic community. (5) We will cherish 
our association with other free religious 
societies in national Unitarian enter- 
prises. (6) We will keep faith with the 
fifty-seven members of our fellowship 
now serving the nation at war, by our- 
selves serving as conscience directs and 
as strength and means allow. 

The Registration-for-Service Commit- 
tee is mobilizing all the resources of the 
church, volunteer services and financial 
pledges alike, into a concerted effort. 
Registrars called at every home. Mem- 
bers were asked to fill in Registration- 
for-Service cards, to check their choice 
of committees on which to serve, and 
to state the amount of their pledge, 
their desire to join the church and their 
need for more information about the 
various organizations of the church. 

An attractively illustrated booklet 
was issued by the committee, of which 
Mr. H. Malcom Priest is chairman. It 
was entitled “You Are the Church” and 
gave information about the eighteen 
committees of the church and _ their 
work. 


FORUMS AND MORE FORUMS. 
In more and more of the church bulletins 
coming to the Register office are to be 
found reports of forums or discussion 
groups. It would seem that Unitarians 
have adopted the slogan of the First 
Unitarian Church of New Orleans, 
Louisiana: “Each man must fit himself 
to the shape of the new world or shape 
the new world to fit himself.” 

The community forum in Keene, New 
Hampshire, is in its second year. As 
one of the featured speakers, Mrs. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt will address 
the group in April on “Postwar Educa- 
tion of Youth.” This year there are 
eight hundred subscribers in comparison 
to the five hundred of last year. Rev. 
William W. Lewis, minister of the Uni- 
tarian church, presented the first 
speaker of the season, Dr. John F. 
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Cronin, specialist in labor relations and 
crusader for national unity. He gave 
the people of Keene a clear picture of 
“Labor’s Place in America” and _ told 
them that the major issue for which 
labor fights is not high wages, but 
security and decency in working condi- 
tions. 

This forum was organized by a group 
of laymen and women of the Unitarian 
church, but is a nonsectarian and non- 
profit organization, maintained by sus- 
taining ($10 fee) and regular ($2 fee) 
members. 

Members of the First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
of which Rev. Melvin L. Welke is 
minister, have formed a social action 
group. They will discuss several social 
projects in which interested persons can 
engage for the good of the community. 

A “Council for Democratic Action” 
meets in Northside Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. This is a nonsectarian 
organization for people who want to act 
for democracy. 

On Sundays at 10:00 a.m. an adult 
study group meets in the First Unitarian 
Church of Ann Arbor, Michigan. The 
theme for the whole year is “The Child, 
the Parent, and Living Today.” Dr. 
Ross L. Allen is chairman. The influ- 
ence of the radio and the movies upon 
children are considered. Problems of 
social hygiene, physical and mental 
health, racial attitudes, discipline and 
recreation are some of the subjects dis- 
cussed by the group. Suggested readings 
and exhibitions of materials are used 
as aids. 

More than thirty men, women and 
young people of the Church of Our 
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Father, Detroit, Michigan, attended the 
organization meeting of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice. So much 
enthusiasm was shown that another 
meeting was called in two weeks. Rev. 
Horace White, minister of Plymouth 
Congregational Church, considered with 
the group the needs and problems of 
Detroit’s Negro population, and what 
small groups can do to help. 

The initial meeting of the Castle 
Forum of the Beverly Unitarian Church 
of Chicago, Illinois, was addressed by 
Dr. Charles H. Lyttle, professor of 
history at the University of Chicago. 
His subject was “Is Peacetime Conscrip- 
tion the Road to World War III?” This 
forum signals a new adventure in com- 
munity service for the Unitarians. It is 
open to the public and will present 
outstanding speakers who cover a wide 
range of experience. Scheduled for 
future meetings are Mr. Harvey 
O’Connor, author and economist, and 
Dr. John De Boer, eminent educator. 

The Neighborhood Forum of All 
Souls’ Church, New York City, has been 
such a_ success that the lLaymen’s 
League, its sponsor, felt warranted in 
extending the scope of the forum. To 
that end the name has been changed 
to the East Side Forum. The subject 
for the December session was “Dum- 
barton Oaks—Way to World Peace?” 
Professor Walter Rice Sharp, chairman 
of the department of government at the 
College of the City of New York, and 
consultant to the State Department of 
the United States Government, was the 
speaker, ee . 

In Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, the 
Men’s Club has started a “Good Neigh- 
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bor Forum.” The meetings are open to 
members of the parish and their friends. 
The first subject discussed was “Business 
and Social Control,” led by Mr. Charles 
Bolster, attorney, and Mr. Edwin B. 
Goodell, architect. 


CHICAGO BROADCASTS. “Liberal 
Religion on the Air” is the title of a 
series of thirteen weekly round-table 
broadcasts sponsored by the Chicago 
Unitarian Council. These broadcasts 
are given on Sundays at 1:45 pM. 
C.W.T. over Station WAIT (820 on the 
dial) and can be heard in southern 
Wisconsin, eastern Iowa, Missouri, In- 
diana, western Michigan and throughout 
Illinois. : 

The first broadcast was given on De- 
cember 3 and the series will continue 
through February. On January 7, Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, Dr. Preston Bradley 
and Mrs. Jean T. Hueston will partici- 
pate in a discussion of “Liberal Religion 
and Christianity.” The following Sun- 
day, “Liberal Religion and Co-opera- 
tives” will be discussed by Professor 
Charles H. Lyttle, Rev. Robert S. 
Turner, and Mr. Charles W. Balch. 
Other topics to be discussed during 
January include “Liberal Religion and 
Prayer” and “Liberal Religion and the 
Family.” Each week two Unitarian 
ministers and one Unitarian layman 
participate in the production of the 
radio script, aided by Dr. Homer A. 
Jack, minister to radio for the Chicago 
Unitarian Council. Schedules of the 
entire series may be obtained directly 
from the council, at 700 Oakwood Boule- 
vard, Chicago 15, Illinois. 


BERKELEY SEMINAR. Unitarian 
college students of the Northwest Pa- 
cific Coast met together in Berkeley on 
November 11 and 12 to participate in 
their first student seminar. The group 
consisted of young people from San 
Jose, San Francisco, Berkeley, Stockton 
and Sacramento, California; Eugene, 
Oregon; Portland and Seattle, Washing- 
ton; and Vancouver, British Columbia. 
Rev. Josiah R. Bartlett, of the Seattle 
Unitarian church, led the four discussion 
periods which were based on important 
questions the students asked. The Sat- 
urday afternoon sessions were devoted 
to the subjects of race relations, educa- 
tion and postwar employment problems 
of students. Sunday morning the group 
discussed questions about the Unitarian 
faith, for example: “Have we a creed?” 
“What is our church planning for re- 
turning servicemen?” “What do we 
teach in our Sunday schools?” Sunday 
afternoon, inspired by Dr. Horace West- 
wood’s sermon on “The Obligations of 
the Living,” the group seriously thought 
of methods of encouraging the growth 
of Unitarian youth groups on the various 
campuses. One of the results of the 
seminar was the election of three new 


members to the A.U.Y. Committee on 
Es 


Student Work, thus giving the Pacific 
Northwest college students a responsible 
share in stimulating Unitarian interest 
on their campuses. The students are 
Dolly Gaines (Central Pacific Coast) , 
Louise Stubblebine (Northwest Pacific 
Coast) and Sheila Carlisle (Canadian 
Area) . 

The group enjoyed a trip to San Fran- 
cisco on Saturday evening with high- 
lights on a French dinner and a tour 
through Chinatown. Mention should be 
made of the work and inspiration of 
Mr. Bartlett, Mrs. Martha H. Fletcher, 
Rey. Arthur Foote, Dr. Westwood and 
the seminar committee. 


SERVICE FOR SERVICEMEN. The 
Saturday night hospitality for service- 
men continues in All Souls’ Church in 
Washington, D. C., and has a well-es- 
tablished popularity. The faithfulness 
of the paid staff and volunteers, who 
even on these dark winter mornings 
never fail in their assignment, richly 
deserves the many expressions of 
appreciation received. Frequently, of 
Jate, Dr. Alfred Montzka has provided 
an additional service—an opportunity 
for the servicemen to make records, 
which are sent home to their families 
or friends. To quote a letter from 
across the continent, just received, “It 
was such a surprise and such a wonder. 
ful thing to have happen! My son 
talked to me, came right into our house 
and said, “Hello, folks.’ And I can play 
the record over and over, as I do many, 
many times.” 


A REPROACH TO WAR. The con- 
gregation of the J/ford Unitarian Church 
in Essex, England, has been able to 
carry on in a restricted manner most 
of its activities, since the devastating 
raid of several months ago. Windows 
were blown in, the roof split in twain, 
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supporting pillars thrown down, and the 
church hall roof left in a precarious con- 
dition. A sanctuary was provided for 
the Unitarians by the local Baptist 
congregation, whose minister was kind- 
ness itself. Steps are being taken to 
erect a temporary wooden building for 
use until the war’s end. 


THE ALLIANCE CARRIES ON. 
News of the increased activity in All 
Souls’ Church in Santa Cruz, California, 
comes from the minister, Dr. William F. 
McGee. He gives full credit to the 
branch Alliance for raising money to 
meet taxes, renew insurance policies and 
to reroof a part of Hackley Hall. Over 
six hundred dollars have been expended 
this year on the hall. The contribution 
to the United Unitarian Appeal raised 
at a Sunday luncheon in November was 
three dollars above the church’s “share.” 


FROM THE UNITARIAN FRONT. 
Last year the church school in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, had a total enrollment of 
fifteen pupils and two teachers. Rey. 
Francis G. Ricker, minister, reports 
that there are now twenty-eight pupils, 
divided into six classes with competent 
teachers for every class. 

During the coming month, the con- 
gregation in Fort Wayne, Indiana, ex- 
pects to complete its goal of five 
thousand dollars raised for the pledges 
of the new church home. 

A committee has been appointed to 
study the possibility of establishing a 
new church somewhere on the westerly 
side of the city of St. Louis, Missouri. 
Rev. Lon Ray Call, minister at large for 
the Department of Unitarian Extension, 
is to make a complete survey of the 
situation this month. 

Mr. Call has just completed a survey 
of San Antonio, Texas, for the purpose 
of establishing a new church there after 
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the war. As a result of his study and 
of the contacts he has made there, a 
committee of sixteen interested persons 
is fostering the project. It is the wish 
of this group that Mr. Call return to 
San Antonio on the first of February 
to aid in the organization. When fifty 
individuals or families are ready to 
become charter members a church will 
be established. 


A visit to our church in St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, was made by Mr. Call. 
He preached to a congregation of 167 
people. The newspaper carried a gen- 
erous digest of his sermon and the editor 
of the Vagabond is also using it. 
The collection for the United Unitarian 
Appeal amounted to $267 with more to 
come. Mr. Call spoke to a group of 
forty-four men at a luncheon meeting. 
Our minister at large commeyds the 
work of Rev. George Gilmour, minister 
of the United Liberal Church (Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian Federated) in St. 
Petersburg. 


Rev. Cornelius Heijn, minister of the 
North Parish of North Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, was the recipient of a testi- 
monial, during the ceremonies at the 
opening of the game room in the new 
community center in that town. Mr. 
Heijn calls the testimonial his diploma 
in community service. It reads: “Here- 
with, let it be known to all that this 
written declaration was presented on the 
twenty-sixth day of the month of No- 
vember, 1944, to Rev. Cornelis Heijn as 
testimony of the deep and sincere appre- 
ciation held by the entire community 
surrounding North Andover for his un- 
tiring perseverance over a period of 
years in obtaining, first—the Drum- 
mond Memorial Playground, and second 
—the Community Center. Without his 
continuous leadership our community 
life would still be minus these two fine 
places for youthful and adult recreation 
so necessary to a healthy and happy 
life.” 

The community center at North An- 
dover is the result of several years of 
effort and planning to establish a meet- 
ing place for the use and enjoyment pri- 
marily of the children and young people 
of the community. The present prop- 
erty, consisting of a sizable house and 
large barn, was purchased for this pur- 
pose by interested citizens and given to 
the organization now known as Commu- 
nity Centers of North Andover, Incor- 
porated. It adjoins the playground 
established some five years ago. After 
considerable improvement, the house is 
already in operation as a center, and 
contains three meeting rooms, a kitchen, 
two wash rooms, and a large game room. 
The barn will be kept in reserve for the 
servicemen and women until they return 
from the war, to be made over into a 
gymnasium and meeting rooms; in its 
present state it is used for barn dances 
and general gymnastic activities. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND UNI- 
TARIAN COUNCIL. A little over two 
years ago at the annual meeting of the 
Southern New England Council (at 
which representatives of all the Uni- 
tarian conferences in Southern New Eng- 
land were present, together with repre- 
sentatives of the Maine Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and the New Hampshire Uni- 
tarian Association) it was unanimously 
voted to change the name of the coun- 
cil, enlarge its constituency and adopt 
bylaws. The name selected was “The 
New England Unitarian Council.” All 
the conferences and the state associa- 
tions mentioned above are now an in- 
tegral and vital part of the council. 

More than a year ago Rev. Frank 
Edwin Smith was called as full-time 
executive secretary of this newly organ- 
ized New England Unitarian Council. 
Rey. Frank O. Holmes was made asso- 
ciate executive secretary for New 
Hampshire; Rev. Arthur Schoenfeldt, 
associate executive secretary for the 
State of Maine. Later the Board of 
Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association appointed Mr. Smith regional 
director for New England, and Mr. 
Holmes and Mr. Schoenfeldt asso- 
ciate regional directors for the states of 
New Hampshire and Maine, respectively. 

The purpose of this organization was 
to continue the plan in operation in 
other sections of the United States and 
Canada, of increasing regional responsi- 
bility and creating greater effectiveness. 

This regional setup also was neces- 
sary because the various departments of 
the A.U.A. were unable, due to lack of 
time and insufficient personnel, to do all 
the work that needed to be done. 

Soon after the organization of the 
New England Unitarian Council, the 
work grew so rapidly that the council 
is now taxed to its capacity to render the 
services requested by our ministers and 
churches. All the departments of the 
A.U.A. have given the very best co- 
operation, and Miss Florence Baer, secre- 
tary of the council, has shared the work 
in a most helpful manner. 

Surveys of churches and evaluations 
of their work have been many, and the 
results most helpful to these churches 
and encouraging to the council. Con- 
sultations and conferences with minis- 
ters and parish committees on their 
questions and problems of all kinds 
have proved invaluable. Assistance in 
planning programs and church work gen- 
erally, special attention and aid given in 
putting through the every-member can- 
vasses, personal attendance at annual 
congregational meetings and at commit- 
tee meetings, and many other services 
that might be mentioned—these have all 
required much time and attention. Not 
least in the council’s work have been 
the recommendations, assistance and ad- 
vice given the officers of conferences 
and state associations in setting up their 
programs and in furthering their work. 


United 
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A. U. Y. CAMPAIGN 


American Unitarian Youth has set up 
its own United Appeal Committee with 
Fiona Kennedy, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
and Antioch College, as its chairman, 
and Vivienne Chapman, of Winchester, 
Massachusetts, as the representative to 
meet with the main Campaign Com- 
mittee in Boston. 

The young people have launched their 
efforts among local youth groups with a 
vigorous appeal in the A.U.Y. News 
Monthly. One paragraph of this article 
says: 


So this year, let’s really get on the beam. 
Let every one of us really help our church 
to go over the top. Talk about it when 
you're waiting for a meeting to begin, on 
your way home, over cokes at the soda foun- 
tain, in fact, any time you can get someone 
to listen. Plan ways that you can have fun 
and raise money at the same time. You 
know what fun it is to rehearse for and 
present a play. Make it super-duper, charge 
a little more, and give part of it to the 
United Appeal. Or have a really special 
dance that everyone will rave about, in order 
to raise the money. Or—well, we could go 
on indefinitely, but you have the idea. 


If the goal is reached, A.U.Y. will re- 
ceive $5,300 from the Appeal this year. 
But their officers are determined that 
youth shall give as well as receive. To 
this end- they will run their own cam- 
paign in many local churches, showing 
the film On Our Way, and making full 
use of the coin banks and other cam- 
paign materials. All contributions sent 
in by youth groups will not only bring 
credit to those groups but will also 
count toward the share figures of their 
churches. 


HONOR ROLL 


As of December 15, 1944, the follow- 
ing churches not previously listed have 
reached their shares in the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal: 

Arborg, Man. 
Hanska, Minn. 
Hobart, Ind. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Wilton, N. H. 


__ Conceming THE ALLIANCE 


A Happy New Year 


_ Alliances as well as individuals make 
New Year’s resolutions that, when kept, 
bring an ever increasing measure of in- 
spiration and service. So together we 
resolve: 

To enrich our lives by meaningful 
worship; 

To serve our churches by regular at- 
tendance and more generous giving; 

To increase our knowledge by more 
thoughtful programs; 

To widen our fellowship by enlarging 
our membership; 

To share our good fortune by greater 
service to others; 

To help in the building of a peaceful 
world by a renewed devotion to the 
great principles of love and justice 
which unite mankind. 


Service through Sharing 


In the last ten years Alliance 
branches, through their generous re- 
sponse to the appeals that have been 
recommended to them by the Commit- 
tee on Appeals of the General Alliance, 
have contributed $91,820 to further the 
cause of liberal religion and to serve the 
needs of mankind at home and abroad. 
When it is remembered that, in addi- 
tion to this, branches have constantly 
supported their own churches and con- 
tributed as well to many local, national 
and denominational causes not included 
on the Appeals list, this is an amazing 
record. 

While the appeals have varied from 
year to year, certain broad interests 
have always been represented. Min- 
isters’ widows and dependent daughters 
have been foremost in the thoughts of 
Alliance women and $18,645 have been 
given that they might have a greater 
degree of security and happiness than 
‘would otherwise be possible for them. 
Every year students for the Unitarian 
ministry have been helped to finance 
their education. Generous ‘gifts to Star 
Island and other conference centers have 
made possible national and regional con- 
ferences and workshops which have in- 
spired and informed Alliance members, 
laymen, young people and ministers from 
all parts of the country. The sum of 
$11,356 has gone directly to work with 
Unitarian young people, either through 
their own national organization or 
through the support of Proctor Academy. 
Special projects in Unitarian churches 
at_home and abroad have been strength- 
ened and encouraged by Alliance giving, 
and the work of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, particularly its support of 
the Hibbert Houses, has been substan- 
tially assisted. Missionary ventures at 
home, such as Unitarian House at Chau- 
tauqua, and increased use of the radio, 


to spread the Unitarian message all over 
the country, have benefited from gen- 
erous Alliance support. Since the begin- 
ning of the war the work of our Uni- 
tarian chaplains has been substantially 
assisted. 

More and more Alliance branches are 
contributing regularly to the appeals 
recommended to them by the Appeals 
Committee, recognizing that by so doing 
they can be sure that their money will 
be wisely spent for work that has real 
value and significance. The committee 
hopes that eventually every Alliance 
branch will contribute something to the 
appeals each year. This year eleven 
“opportunities for service” totaling $12,- 
200 -have been recommended by the 
committee: Alliance broadcasting; Chau- 
tauqua; ministerial students’ fund; min- 
isters’ widows and dependent daughters; 
Proctor Academy; retreats and confer- 
ences; Star Island; Unitarian student 
work; the British League of Unitarian 
Women; the chaplains’ funds and the 
Hibbert Houses. 


Florida Calling 


The Winter Park, Florida, branch of 
the Alliance extends a cordial invita- 
tion to all Unitarian and other liberal 
Christian women who visit Winter Park 
this winter, to attend its meetings and 
share in its membership. The branch 
meets at ten in the morning on the first 
Tuesday of each month from November 
through March. 

This branch is also eager to receive 
the names and addresses of Unitarian 
servicemen and women who may be 
stationed in Orlando. This informa- 
tion should be sent to Mrs. Livingston 
Stebbins, 1071 Lakewood Drive, Winter 
Park, telephone 220-R. 

The friendliness and hospitality of 
these two invitations are characteristic 
of Alliance branches not only in Florida 
but all over the country. The Alliance 
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Manual, which is available at 25 Beacon. 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts, lists. 
the names and addresses of officers and 
the time of meeting of the 441 Alliance 
branches in the United States and 
Canada. A cordial welcome awaits any 
Unitarian woman who will introduce 
herself in any of these communities, and 
servicemen and women will be most 


_ warmly greeted and entertained if their 


addresses are sent to an officer of any 
of these branches. 


Adopting a Chaplain 


The Lexington, Massachusetts, branch 
of the Alliance is concerned not only 
with the happiness and welfare of the 
servicemen and women from its own 
church but also with the needs of all 
servicemen. Realizing that our Uni- 
tarian chaplains have many opportuni- 
ties to do helpful service, funds for 
which are not provided by the govern- 
ment, it sent a generous Christmas gift 
of money to one of its former ministers, 
now a chaplain, that he might not have 
to refuse assistance, because of lack of 
funds, to men and women in distress or 
difficulty. Two other branches, one in 
Massachusetts and one in Delaware,. 
sent similar gifts to the same chaplain.. 


Anniversary Congratulations 


Not only through the pages of The 
Christian Register, but through its own 
monthly paper, the Alliance World, does. 
news of the Alliance go to the Unitarian 
fellowship at home and abroad. This. 
year the World is celebrating its tenth 
anniversary and an ever increasing list 
of readers and contributors testifies to. 
its interest and_ effectiveness. The 
World goes free of charge to members of 
the Executive Board, standing commit-- 
tees and life members of the General 
Alliance; to the president, two  secre- 


_taries and the treasurer of each local 


branch; to the chairmen of all inter- 
national adult education and youth 
committees of the local branches; and. 
to all individuals who make an annual 
contribution of at least one dollar. 

On its masthead the World carries its 
statement of purpose—“To quicken the 
religious life’; through a combination of 
inspirational, educational and _ practical 
articles, devotional services and reports, 
its fulfills its purpose. It carries news 
of branch activities from coast to coast 
and does a real service in bringing the 
women of the denomination into closer 
acquaintance, co-operation and fellow- 
ship. It has not needed ten years to 
demonstrate its value but it richly de- 
serves the congratulations and good 
wishes this anniversary makes appro- 
priate. 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


To the Register: 

For the last three years, the Yugoslav 
people have made a disproportionate 
and unusual contribution to the victory 
of the United Nations. 

Perhaps thousands of American sol- 
diers who fought in Africa and Sicily, 
or who are still fighting in Italy, are 
alive today partly because Tito’s Yugo- 
slav Liberation Army and Partisan De- 
tachments, using weapons captured from 
the enemy, were keeping large German 
forces pinned down in Yugoslavia. The 
Yugoslavs did this at an almost un- 
imaginable sacrifice. Nearly two million 
of their best men and women, girls and 
boys, have perished in the struggle. 

Now, with full liberation—and winter 
—approaching, those who have survived 
these three terrible years face death or 
the bitterest hardship for lack of the 
most elementary supplies. Over 70 per 
cent of their national wealth has been 
destroyed. Seven million people, more 
than half of them children, are without 
clothing or blankets. Tens of thousands 
of Yugoslav men, women and children 
will starve or freeze to death this winter 
if supplies do not reach them soon. 

To help meet their critical need, plans 
have been made to send a relief ship to 
Yugoslavia loaded with warm used 
clothing, tinned foods and medical sup- 
plies. The American Committee for the 
Yugoslav Relief Ship has been formed to 
conduct the emergency drive to fill the 
ship. 

This is an appeal to Register readers 
to go through their trunks and closets 
and attics and pick out their used but 
still serviceable clothing of all sorts and 
sizes, and blankets and quilts. If they 
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“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards.” 


FREDERICK H. KENT 


Frederick H. Kent died in Winter 
Park, Florida, on November 30, 1944, 
in his seventy-first year. Graduating 
from the Harvard Divinity School, he 
was ordained with a group of young 
men in King’s Chapel in 1899. 

He was minister of the Second 
Church in Buffalo, New York, and then 
in Northampton, Massachusetts, where, 
after the old church burned, he built 
the present edifice. He also served as 
minister of our church in Orange, New 
Jersey, but a large part of his life was 
devoted to educational enterprises and 
especially to the difficult task of raising 
money for such institutions. 

For a few years he was comptroller 
of Bennington College, Bennington, 
Vermont, and then was called to New 
York to serve in a similar capacity at 
Bard College, Columbia University. 

Following his retirement, he lived for 
two or three years in Scarsdale, New 
York, and then moved to Winter Park, 
where he died. 

Louis C. CornisH 


GEORGE BROWNING SPURR 


George Browning Spurr died in Hyan- 
nis Port, Massachusetts, on October 14, 
1944. Since his ordination at Petersham 
in 1907 he had served as a faithful 
parish minister’and, for a period, as a 
missionary in our Fellowship. Mr. Spurr 
graduated from the Meadville Theo- 
logical School and after a five-year pas- 
torate in his first church he spent an- 
other five years (1913-18) as minister 
of the Third Congregational Society of 
Hingham. ‘Twice he served on a spe- 
cial assignment for the American Uni- 
tarian Association at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, from 1919 to 1922 and at Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts, from 1928 to 1930. 
Between these two assignments he 
served a three-year pastorate in Brew- 
ster. After he had retired to his old 
home at Hyannis Port in 1930 he per- 
ceived a need and an opportunity in the 
little town of Yarmouth Port where 


there was a_ struggling Universalist- 
Unitarian church. From 1932 to 1943 he 
served this group faithfully, establishing 
it on a firm foundation, renovating the 


- organ and building a parish house during 


his ministry. Mr. Spurr never married 

but lived with his mother, who died in 

Hyannis Port in the summer of 1941. 
Dan Huntineton Fenn 


CHARLES BROWN ELDER 


Charles Brown Elder died at his 
daughter’s home in Providence, Rhode 
Island, in November, 1944. Mr. Elder 
was our senior minister in terms of the 
date of his ordination, which took place 
at Neponset, Massachusetts, in 1880 
after his graduation from Brown Uni- 
versity (which later gave him an honor- 
ary D.D.) and the Cambridge Divinity 
School. 

Mr. Elder had forty-eight years of 
active parish ministry that were always 
characterized by diligent and faithful 
work and unusual understanding in the 
pastoral relationship. The present 
Hawes Memorial Church in South Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, a union of the 
Broadway Hawes Place Church and the 
Hawes Place Church in South Boston, 
is a heritage from his ministry there. 
The present excellent church building 
in Keene, New Hampshire, was built 
during Mr. Elder’s fifteen-year pastorate 
to that church. On leaving Keene Mr. 
Elder became the minister of the Church 
of the Unity in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, and was made pastor emeritus 
in 1915 after ten years’ service. Before 
retiring from the active ministry he was 
minister-in-charge at Grafton and Vine- 
yard Haven, Massachusetts. 

Forty-eight uninterrupted years of 
faithful parish ministry—only in eternal 
values can the real measurement of such 
a life be made. 


CLOYD H. VALENTINE 


Cloyd H. Valentine died December 19, 
1944. A memorial to Dr. Valentine will 
appear in the next issue of the Register. 


send the articles at once, it is highly 
probable that their contributions will 
warm someone in liberated Yugoslavia 
this winter. 


Lovis Apamic, for the American 


Committee for the Yugoslav Re- 


lief Ship 


The Unitarian Service Committee re- 
quests that all persons responding to 
this appeal send their packages marked 
for Yugoslav Relief Ship, care of the 
Unitarian Service Committee, 31 East 
Thirty-fifth Street, New York City 16. 

Tue Epitor 


CORRECTION 

In the December Register Dr. Aman- 
dus Norman’s name was misspelled—not 
once, but several times. To Mrs. Nor- 
man, and to the people of Hanska whose 
church Dr. Norman served for so many 
years, the Register extends its sincerest 
apologies. 


Notify THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Mass., of changes in mailing ad- 
dresses, 3 weeks in advance. 


Frepertck T. McGuu, Jr., Bulletin Editor 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 
YOUR CHURCH FINANCES? 


By Emery M. Foster 


All Souls’ Church, Washington, D. C. 

Perhaps other churches will be inter- 
ested in the graphs and statistical analy- 
ses which All Souls’ Church in Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been keeping in order 
that the members of the church might 
have a better understanding of their own 
church. The graphs cover three. major 
subjects. There are eight trend lines for 
from twelve to twenty years, showing 
different items of church income, such 
as plate collections and subscriptions; 
eleven trend lines showing items of ex- 
penditure, such as administrative sala- 
ries and printing; and two lines showing 
the relationship of church attendance to 
membership. Every year these charts 
are displayed at the annual meeting and 
for several Sundays in the corridor of 
the church. 

For the fiscal year 1943-1944, a de- 
tailed analysis of all contributions of 
record was made and sent to every 
church member as a part of the com- 
bined Every Friend Canvass and United 
Unitarian Appeal. In order to find the 
relationship between number of mem- 
bers and number of contributors, any 
contribution representing two or more 
people was prorated. The first table 
gave the number and per cent of sub- 
scribers by amount per year per person, 
separately for members of the church 
and nonmembers, and showed the total 
and average amount contributed by 
each group. A special classification was 
adopted that would correspond with 
certain weekly pledges, as _ follows: 
under $10; $10; $10.01 to $12.99; $13; 
$13.01 to $23.99; $24, $25, or $26; 
26.01 to $38.99; $39.00 to $51.99; $52; 
$52.01 to $77.99; $78; $78.01 to $103.00; 
$104; and over $104. ' 

Do you know the per cent of subscrib- 
ers who give less than $13 a year, 25c 
a week? I can still hear the gasp when 
this table was presented to the Wom- 
en’s Alliance! 

The second analysis of contributions 
showed the number and per cent of sub- 
scribers by amount per week per person. 
The total year’s subscription was divid- 
ed by 52 to get this figure, and the 
classifications used were: less than 25c; 
25c to 49c; 50c to 74c; 75ce to 99c; $1.00 
to $1.49; $1.50 to $1.99; and $2.00 or 
over. 

The third analysis included on the 
sheet sent to each member was a copy 
of an estimated expenditure budget for 


the coming year, giving the amount and 
per cent for each item. 

The response, both in words and deeds 
to this work, was very gratifying. An 
analysis was made of the response to 
the Every Friend Canvass and presented 
to the board. The first 510 returns 
showed 110 increases that averaged 
53.6 per cent over last year, 61 new sub- 
scriptions, and the fact that the per- 
centage of very small subscriptions had 
decreased considerably. 

As a matter of caution, the work 
was all done by one person trained to 
handle figures impersonally, and the 
analyses were mimeographed on a plain 
sheet of paper carrying no information 
as to where it came from or what it 
was about. 


LUNCHEONS EAST AND WEST 


In Boston on December 7, Rev. How- 
ard L. Brooks, Assistant Director of the 
Service Committee, addressed the 
monthly Laymen’s Luncheon. 


In New York on December 9, at the 
Gramercy Park Hotel, a capacity crowd 
of Greater New York laymen listened 
to addresses by William Roger Greeley, 
President of the League, Rev. George 
J. G. Grieve, Chairman of the Unitarian 
Service Committee of Great Britain, and 
Senator Harold H. Burton, Moderator 
of the American Unitarian Association. 


In Chicago on December 21, Mr. 
Grieve addressed the Unitarian laymen 
of the area in the second event of the 
kind held in the Loop during 1944. 


IT OCCURS TO US 


[Rev. George J. G. Grieve, now visiting the United States and Canada, is 


Chairman of the Unitarian Service Committee in Great Britain. 


Rev. 


Charles R. Joy is Director of the Service Committee of the American Unitarian 


Association.] 


ODE 


Grieve! 


Is Grieve then the symbol of service in London? 
Woe to the British! Alas, they are undone! 
What but despair can the folk of that city 
Derive from that dolorous Service Committee? 


Alas and alack! 
Does he totter in black, 


Wrapped in the shadowy folds of a shroud, 
Dispensing his services under a cloud? 

After the Nazis have ended their blitz, 

Does the Service Committee strike terror with its? 
What does he look like, this Princeling of Wails? 
Hope turns to panic, and fortitude quails. 


Joy! 


Joy to the World, as a gift from Americans; 

Joy, who delivers from earthquakes and hurricanes; 
Joy, in whose name is the magic that spells 

Music and laughter and ringing of bells! 

Is it thus that we maintain the balance of power— 
Darkness on their side, and sunshine on our? 

Hail the Committee that serves with a smile! 

I'll sound their praises; yes, certainly [’ll! 


Sing for Joy! 
Oh boy! 


Halt the song! 
Something’s wrong. 


I’ve seen Mr. Grieve of the British Committee. 
The Chairman is jolly and merry and witty. 
Whereas Dr. Joy, whom I lately did call so, 

Is strangely enough full of jollity also. 


Names, like machines, are empowered with danger, 
Don't give your name till we've talked a bit, stranger. 


Nore: It is imperative that letters be 
brief. Hereafter letters over 200 words 
in length will not be published on this 


page. Tue Epiror 


To the Register: 


Enclosed please find check for re- 
newal of my subscription. I value this 
magazine immensely. “The Fate of the 
Wheat Ears” by Mr. Ilya Ehrenburg 
was mighty fine. The whole modern 
and brave setup is splendid. I am be- 
coming an ardent student of Unitarian 
teaching. 

Epwarp C. Root 
Medford, Oregon 


To the Register: 


For some time a special committee 
has been trying to discover the trends 
in our Unitarian fellowship. The letter 
from my friend Mr. Malick in your last 
issue illustrates one of these trends. It 
is contended that we are not Christian 
because we do not accept the tenets of 
the traditional Christianity, and that we 
are not Protestant because we reject the 
dogmas and creeds common to orthodox 
Protestantism. Then what are we—reli- 
gious mavericks, awaiting the branding 
iron? Why not go farther and say 
that we are not Unitarians because we 
do not see eye to eye with Dr. Chan- 
ning, or that we are not even religious 
because we cannot accept the teachings 
of the great world religions? 

Personally I believe that Unitarians 
have a right to the name Christian be- 
cause we alone, with the exception of the 
Universalists, have remained true to 
Jesus’ conception of religion as summed 
up in love to God and love to man, and 
that we have a similar right to the name 
Protestant because we alone have pre- 
served intact the Protestant principle 
‘of the right of private judgment in all 
matters of faith and practice, subject 
only to conditions prescribed by organ- 
ized society for its own protection. 

Avucustus P. Reccorp 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


To the Register: 

In his highly provocative letter in the 
December Register, Rev. John Malick 
insists that Unitarianism is neither Prot- 
estant nor Christian. 

The purpose of the A.U.A. is given 
in its bylaws. There we read of “pure 
religion, which, in accordance with the 
teachings of Jesus, is summed up in 
Jove to God and love to man.” We are 
further told that the churches of the 
association are united 
better work for the Kingdom of God.” 
If this isn’t both Christian and Protes- 
tant then I have no nction what Chris- 
tianity is. 
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“for more and 


As secretary of the Congregational 
gatherings at the Shoals, I have been 
thrown into intimate contact with many 
Unitarian ministers and laymen, and can 
testify that they are definitely Protes- 
tant and Christian. 

We all, with Mr. Malick, are indebted 
to the findings of “observation and ex- 
periment.” But to assume that scien- 
tific analysis and classification is the 
only path to reality is to go contrary to 
the deepest insights of philosophy and 
religion. 

I believe Mr. Malick is guilty of pro- 
found intellectual confusion. His letter 
illustrates the inveterate tendency of the 
human mind to believe what it wants 
to believe irrespective of the weight of 
evidence. 

Cuartes E. Dunn 


Claremont, New Hampshire 


To the Register: 


In view of Rev. Ethelred Brown’s 
story in the October Register about 
creating an “interracial church,” you 
may find the enclosed photograph inter- 
esting as an illustration of the fact that, 
in this camp at least, such a group 
already exists. The picture was taken 
at a recent Tuesday evening meeting 
of my Bible class and is typical, also, 
of all religious services or meetings 
here. 

After spending the last year in the 
deep South, I find it a great inspira- 
tion to serve communion to long rows 
of bowed heads where kinky, black heads 
are intermingled with blond heads. Al- 
ways in the invitation to participate in 
the Lord’s Supper I continue to make 
the affirmation used by my predecessor 
—that “the floor is level at the foot 
of the cross. In the eyes of God there 
are no distinctions of rank, race or 


Leatherneck 
Lieutenant Clark and his Bible class 


creed.” This affirmation holds in re- 
gard to rank, too; there is no “officers’ 
section” in the divine services; yesterday 
morning the Camp Commander was sur- 
rounded by enlisted men sitting in 
officers’ chairs. 
Joun Ruskin GuarK 

Chaplain, U.S.N.R. 


_F. P. O., San Francisco, California 


To the Register: 


I want to commend Rev. Bertha F. 
Pettengill’s article in the October Reg- 
aster, “Will Christianity Survive the 
Present Crisis?” I am grateful to her for 
holding on to the name “Christianity,” 
and for defining it in a way that should 
be: acceptable to liberals. I have been 
disturbed lately by the growing demand 
that we discard the name “Christian.” 
My conviction is that we must redeem 
the name, not discard it. We must 
make the life, spirit and teachings of 
the real Jesus—not fundamentalist 
dogmas about him—real to our age. In 
that direction lies “Unitarian Advance.” 
In this sense, I declare that I am a 
Christian. 

Cuartes G. GIreELIus 
Barneveld, New York 


To the Register: 


In many denominations there cer- 
tainly is precedent for Mr. Storer’s ob- 
jection, in a recent letter to the Register, 
that “religion and politics do not and 
should not go hand in hand.” But why 
does he limit his protest to the printing 
of political advertising in The Christian 
Register? The same issue that carried 
advertisements of the Unitarian Minis- 
ters’ Independent Committee for Thomas 
and Hoopes and the Religious Associates 
of the N.C.P.A.C. also carried a series 
of articles on “the churchman as a 
voter.” In two of these, Mr. Roosevelt 
was partisanly presented and in another 
the Republican Party was partisanly dis- 
credited. (And nowhere was the Socialist 
Party mentioned.) 

I trust there are some members of our 
denomination and on the editorial board 
of The Christian Register who realize 
that religion and partisan politics cannot 
be separated. That is not to say that 
the church as such should ever come 


out for any particular candidate. In the 
words of Sir Richard Acland at the 


Malvern Conference, “no paper plan is 
proof against the sinfulness of man and 
the craft of the Devil.” The most a 


denomination or a denominational maga- — 


zine can do is to avoid becoming par- 
tisan by agreeing to publish all sides. 


Homer A. Jack 
Chicago, Illinois 


Correction.—The December Register 
erred in stating that Mr. Walter E. 


_ Stevens had accepted a call to the 


Unitarian church in Norfolk, Virginia; 
Mr. Stevens declined the call. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains leaders for the liberal minis- 
try. The core curriculum is of the 
new Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago to 
which the School adds its own 
specialization. 


President Wallace W. Robbins, 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 37 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE 
Founded 1853 

With Horace Mann as President 
For church or group program, 
write for ‘Campus Frontiers,” 
prize-winning motion picture of 
the Antioch plan  (16-mm., 
sound, color, 28 minutes) . 


For information about Antioch, write 
for catalogue to 
Assistant to the President 
ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 
YELLOW Sprinocs, O. 


Education for Individuals 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 


A Liperat BoarpInG ScHOOL 
For Boys 10 ro 18 


For INFORMATION WRITE TO 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, HEapMAsTER 
Hackiey Scwoor, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 
~ SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


were sold in 1941 by Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, Sunday Schools, etc. Finest quality 
cloths. 


An easy, pleasant way to raise funds for you: 
treasury or for.the purchase of U. S. WAR 
BONDS ; 


Sample Free to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y 


Of all the wits I’ve known, says Elsa 
Maxwell, the saltiest and most cutting, 
by far, was Oliver Herford. 

Herfordisms have become part of our 
modern language. Everybody remembers 
his maxim about the crab, maintaining 
that this crustacean, “more than any of 
God’s creatures,.has formulated the per- 
fect philosophy of life. Whenever he’s 
coufronted by a great moral crisis in 
life, he first makes up his mind what is 
right, and then goes sideways as fast 
as he can.” 

—Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


“Seeker after Truth” 

After the christening, on the presenta- 
tion of the rosebuds, one little chap 
piped up, “Mommy, what’s he advertis- 
ing?” 

—The Prospector 
Flint, Michigan 


Uh Huh Department 
Century of the Common Man Division 
(Evelyn Peyton Gordon in the 
Washington Daily News) 

The Duke of Devonshire himself is a 
democratic man. He has often placed 
his ducal dining service on exhibition 
for his admiring tenants to view before a 


great dinner took place. 
—New Yorker 


When a British bomber blasted a war 
plant in the Danish town of Skive, Goeb- 
bels issued a communique saying that 
no damage was done, except a cow had 
been hit. The local paper dutifully car- 
ried the communique, then commented 
simply: “The cow burned for four days.” 


—Pocket Book of War Humor 


Sermon Topics—And How! 

Park Street Church, Boston, Mass.— 
Rey. Dr. Harold John Ockenga, at 
10.45 a. m., “The Pin-Up Girl of a 
King.” 

—Boston Globe 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 
Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 
Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 

20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Have Lunch 
With Us? 


On page 33 of this issue is 
news of Laymen’s Luncheons 
held recently in Boston, New 
York and Chicago. 
Luncheons 
now an inter- 
chapter activity. May we 
put you on the mailing list 
for announcements? 


Laymen’s are 


established 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


q 


TOE aS 


& SIMON: 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
TW 36th ST. WEW YORK 18, WY 


The Conreniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


1] Bromfield St., Boston 
Dn nn tn HS 


intel Belleuue 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Rev. A. Powell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 
SSUES aS Ee ee eee es 

BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, Arlington and Boylston sts. Rev. 
Dana Mclean Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D, D., minister emeritus. Sunday Service, 
11 a. m. Church School, 9:30 a. m. Gannett 
Club (Young People’s Group) 5:45 P. M. Dr. 
Charles E. Park will preach in exchange with 
Mr. Greeley, Jan. 28. Adult Education Classes, 
Tuesday evenings at 7:30 p. m. Open to the 
public. 


KING’S CHAPEL. (Founded 1686). Rev. Pal- 
frey Perkins, D, D., Minister. Sunday Service, 
11 a. m. Week Days, 12 m.: Monday, Organ 
Recital by Dr. Raymond C, Robinson, organist 
and choirmaster. Tuesday through Friday; 
Guest Preachers. All are welcome. 
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Auncuncing The Unitarian Lenten Manual for 7 945 
THE EXPENDABLE LIFE — 


By CHARLES E. GIRELIUS 


“We are the living expendables.” These words taken from the Foreword of the Lenten 
Manual for 1945 indicate the theme of the meditations. 


‘Whenever a man’s life is jeopardized for others or is dedicated to a cause, he is expend- 
able. Those who are called upon to die in our country’s battles: are not dying for them- 
selves alone. They are dying for the nation and for a better world; they are dying for 
us who live in the safety of our homes. Upon those of us who survive them a profound 
obligation is laid, for as they have given their lives in a sacrifice to death, so we are called 
to present our bodies ‘a living sacrifice’ in wholehearted dedication to the great unfinished 
task of peace.” 


Auatlable early iH January 


discount on 25-100 copies; 20% on 100 or more 


-~ ,..1athenr Beacou Presa Aunouncement 


MARTIN AND JUDY, Volume I, by Verna Hills 
tA just off the press with new, full-page lMustrations 


By CHARLOTTE WARE 


They give life and a charming modern touch to this first book of the three in the series 
about these two delightful children who live side by side in their two little houses. 


Volumes I, II and III, illustrated in color, $1.50 each 


Of interest lo older readers: 


THE LIVING FAITH TOWARD LARGER LIVING 
OF A UNITARIAN Sermons on Personal Religion 
By JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP By DANA McLEAN GREELEY 


“A fine, searching, inspiring. pronouncement.”— 
Horace J. Briwwces, Leader, The Ethical Cul- 
ture Society, Chicago. 

““The Living Faith of a Unitarian’ is beautifully 


“This volume is the clear utterance of a modern- | 
minded, wholesome-hearted, sincerely _ spiritual 
friend, who knows and believes in our struggling 


descriptive of the contents. The author has a very human nature and its possibilities of greatness. His 
special quality, and it shines through the words of concepts of personal religion are psychologically 
this collection.”"—Exninor M. Herrick, former sound and idealistically — practical.” —Pxiuips 
Regional Director, N.L.R.B., New York. 25e Enpecotr Oscoon. $1.00 


Onder from THE BEACON PRESS, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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